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COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


NSTITUTE OF 
ACCOUNTING 


Qualified men and women, graduates of 
high school or 
are eligible for this program of instruction 


of accounting, 


more advanced education, 
affording a background 
other phases of business and industry and 
CPA examinations. Day 
full and part time 


preparation for 
and evening courses, 
programs arranged. 

Registration September 23 through 
September 28, 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Saturday 9 a.m. to Noon. Low 
Memorial Library, 116th Street 
between Broadway and Amsterdam 


Avenue, New York 27. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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“m, ALL we 


CLIENTS 


SERVING WITH 
MORE WORKING CAPITAL 


Experience has proven that Majestic is able to provide 
more cash than is usually available from other sources. 
Our method is quick, reasonable and convenient. 


Call MAJESTIC when your clients require additional 
working capital—or send for our Booklet No. 14 
‘How Friendly Factoring Builds Profitable Business." 


majestic s2 (- 


175 Fifth Avenue at 23rd Street 
Flatiron Building New York 
ORegon 4-1200 
Recommended by Banks, Accountants, 
Attorneys and Clients 
Officers and Executives 
Jutius N. MESHBERG EDWARD W. GINSBURG 
SIDNEY W. DoRMAN SEYMOUR I. LEBOWITZ 


Members of Association Commercial Discount Companies, Inc. 
and New York Credit and Financial Management Association. 

















AN ADIRONDACK VIEW 














Binary is coming to be a common wor! 


in accounting circles. And so we haye ; 


get accustomed to some other systems 
good of 


numbers in addition to our 
decimals. Of course CAs in England hay 
had pounds, shillings, and pence to ply 
with but 
has been one of our tin gods. 


Why 


instead of ten! 


not a system based on two oni 
Well, we have it. 


something or a nothing. 
is 1 or 0. 
thing with. 


In the decimal system each figure 1 is If 
i in the binay 
each figure 1 is 2 times the figury 
Thus, 1111 (binary system) 


times a 1 to its right; so, 
system, 
1 to its right. 
is 8+442+1 which is 15 (10+5) in 


decimal system. 


Well, 


that has now 


write a nice complete article on the sw 
ject. Six pages should cover it nicely, 





CPA 


LreonarD HovuGHTon, 
“Adirondack Chapter” 












we—we are decimal- minded—|j 





Electronif 
accounting machines forced it on us. The 
want two only—a hole or no hole in a cari 
a positive or negative electric current, 4 
The binary syster 
Just two figures to handle every, 








And 1010 is 8+0+42H 
which is 10 (10+0) in the decimal system 


been made clear t 
everyone! If not, some of you CPAs shoulf 












APPRAISALS 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF APPRAISAL ENG 


STANDARD APPRAISAL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH § CHURCH STREET az 


C 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, N.Y. GH! 
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CONVAIR 





Wialonal Accounting Machines save us $100,000 
a year...return 112% annually on our investment.” 


—Convair Division of GENERAL DYNAMICS CORP. 
**Builder of the World's Most Advanced Aircraft.’” 


“Our National Accounting Machine System at San Diego 
saves us $100,000 annually in operating costs . . . thus pay- 
ing for itself every year. Valuable information furnished by 
our Nationals affords us further savings. It gives us other 
savings, too, by furnishing prompt information that per- 
mits inventory reduction, reduction of shortages, and a much 
better control of both production 


and commerical inventories. 

“We estimate that total sav- WWWV7S. ‘ 
ings repay about 112% annually A20re 
on our investment.” Vice President, Convair 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 





In your business, too, National ma- 
chines will pay for themselves with 
the money they save, then continue 
savings as annual profit. Your near: 
by National man will gladly show 
how much you can save. 

el CEE REE 


U8. Pat. ore, 
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Jae 
the KNOWN tactor 


Just as “Men are known by the company 
they keep,” to put it colloquially—“Factors 
are known by the Companies they keep in 
liquid condition.” FORTUNE FACTORS 
clients are known for their growth 

and expansion. 

A good Factor can aid those of your clients 
who may be under-capitalized, due to an 
expanding operation, or who may wish to 
eliminate credit losses, slow collections 
and bookkeeping expenses on their 
accounts receivable. 


FORTUNE provides Personalized Service. 
Our staff works with clients on an 
intimate, “person-to-person” basis. 


FORTUNE provides Fast Service. 

Our clients get the kind of cooperation 
they need quickly . . . so important in 
today’s fast moving market. 


FORTUNE provides Knowledge. 

We know the answers to your clients’ 
year round inventory, credit and 
collection problems. And we can help 
solve these problems. 





A good Factor to recommend is... 


1441 a 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Wisconsin 7-5600 


A phone call or note to our New Accounts Dept. 
will bring an executive to your office. Confi- 
dentially, and without obligation, of course. 
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Book Reviews 





Business Budgeting and Control 


By J. Brooks Heckert and Jan 

Willson. THE RoNnatp Press Cong 

New York, N. Y., 1955. Pages: yi + 

$6.75. 

In this volume the authors streg 
budgeting as applied to business my 
adapted to changing conditions if it 
continue to be the powerful manageme 
that it is capable of being. 

With this objective in mind this bo 
been written not only for students ; 
fields of accounting and managemen| 
for business executives who are ch 
with the ultimate responsibility for 
ning and control, and for accounting ¢ 
who for the most part direct the budg 
control methods. 

The volume is especially directed to 
executives and accountants of small 
medium-sized companies whose trainin 
experience are being directed to sci 
methods of business planning and cot 

This is the second edition of the w 
and in it the authors have attempted ty 
vide an up-to-date presentation of the 
methods of regulating future incom 
expense and controlling business prop 
In this regard the authors have refe 
the use of tabulating machine appliq 
in budgetary control. 

The book is divided into three pars 
ering the general aspects of business b 
ing and control, the technique of bud 
and control and the management 
administrative aspects of budgeting. 

In their presentation of the gener 
pects of business budgeting and contrd 
authors have stressed the advantagd 
budgeting and the need to approach the 
mation of the budget as an organiz 
project in which each executive has 2 
nite role. 

The techniques of budgeting and 
are then taken up step by step, from me 
of budgeting sales through the prepa 
of the financial budget. In the preseni 
of each budget, the authors point ou 
objectives to be obtained, the diffic 
which arise in the preparation of the 
ticular budget and their possible soli 
Throughout the principles of budg 
which can be applied to any type of 
ness, are presented with easily under 
explanations and illustrations. 

Planned profit control through the 1 
break even charts is presented in the 
phase of the volume dealing with top 
agement and administrative aspects of 
eting. In addition, the authors point * 
human aspects of budgeting and pres 
check list to better budgeting to 4 
the budget officer of any company 1 
tiating and selling a sound budget sy’! 


D. W. Fo 









New York, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 504) 
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MECHANICAL 
BRAINS 
FOR HIRE 


No doubt, some of your clients have the 
idea that today’s automatic techniques 
in accounting procedures are ‘‘too rich 
for their blood.” 

While electro-mechanical installa- 
tions may not be feasible, there is a 
practical and economical way to take 
advantage of today’s ‘‘push-button” 
techniques in order to reduce paper 
handling to a minimum and avoid costly 
and time-consuming manual operations. 


Through STATISTICAL, mechanical-. 





...to help you 
serve clients 


better 





brain service is available to help you 
and your clients realize the many bene- 
fits of automatic operations. This serv- 
ice is quick, accurate and economical. 
It pays for itself through savings in 
time, work and money. And there is the 
added bonus of valuable facts and 
figures available that would be prohibi- 
tive in cost through manual methods. 
Our methods engineers are ready 
to help you provide this service to your 
clients. Just phone WHitehall 3-8383. 


s{c 


STATISTICAL TABULATING COMPANY 


Established 1933 * Michael R. Notaro, President 
80 Broad Street, New York 4, New York * Phone WHitehall 3-8383 


Chicago « New York « St. Lovis «e Newark e Cleveland 


TABULATING » CALCULATING - TYPING » TEMPORARY OFFICE PERSONNEL 
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CERTIFIED APPRAISALS 


Industrial Plants—Machinery 
Technical Experience Since 1916 
MODERN METHOD APPRAISALS 
Based Upon Current Market Values 

o———— 


INSURANCE* TAXES* FINANCING 
ESTATES ¢ PARTNERSHIPS 


ENGINEERING and TECHNICAL 
ANALYSIS 


® 


DAVID NEEDLEMAN 


570 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY ~~ BRyant 9-5115 














Appraiser for 


Leading Industrial Finance Companies 














ACCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE 
LOANS 


A unique Service for those of 

your clients who can profitably 

use additional Working Capital 
in their business 


Onn 
LOWEST RATES - 
* NON-NOTIFICATION 


Orin 


Service Factors Company 


450 7th Avenue M. Jolles 
New York City La 4-7661-2 


serving your clients over 20 years 
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Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 502) 


Operating Results of Department ap 

Specialty Stores in 1954 

By Malcolm P. McNair. Bureau of 

ness Research Bulletin No. 143, H 

UNIVERSITY GRADUATE SCHOOL oF 

NESS ADMINISTRATION, Boston, 

1955. Pages: vi + 66; $4.00. 

This is the thirty-fifth annual compil 
of significant operating data of depar one 
and specialty stores prepared by the Ha all N 
Bureau of Business Research unde Dept 
expert guidance of Dr. McNair. Very# .” 
lar in content and format to the prior y 2 
report, it continues the transition in 
studies from the old expense classificle ren 
to the new classifications set forth j 
Standard Expense Center Acco 
Manual published by the National ] 
Dry Goods Association. 

The report has four subdivisions, 
tion I, Summary of 1954 and (Cy 
Trends, is a clear, concise, and inform 
outline of what happened in deparj 
and specialty store operations last 
Section II, Yardsticks for 1954, coy 
most of the important statistical 
which make up the report. In additioy 
study contains an expanded section (S¢ 
III) on Production Unit Expense Com 
sons and a fine series of Special And 
(Section IV) covering branch store 
tions, Lifo results, geographical com 
sons, transactions according to term 
sale, and employee and _ store hours. 

As heretofore, this is a must for 
ment store and specialty store exec 
and their advisors. 


New York, N. Y. 
LEONARD Pt 


Tested Approaches to Cutting 
Production Costs 
Special Report No. 4. AMERICAN } 
AGEMENT ASSOCIATION, New York, \ 
1955. Pages: 128; $3.75 (A.M.A. 1 
bers, $2.50). 


Without management’s constant vigil 
production costs, both direct and ind 
can become a threat to competitive sur 
Regular, selective pruning is needed to 
out unjustifiable expense. Yet exec} 
must also be aware of the occasiondl 
crease in costs which can produce long; 
savings. 

Drawing from material presented 
recent AMA Special Manufacturing 
ference, this new Special Report shows 
ecutives how to determine whether 
where costs are out of line. Specialists 
point specific areas in which efforts at 
cutting should be most rewarding. = 


(Continued on page 506) 
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Do you know that unless Rent Security is held in Trust it is 
immediately subject to return to the Tenant? 

(N.Y. Law Journal, 1/15/54, Sommers vs, Timely Toys, Inc.) 
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a we Dept., or Write. Do you know that a NINTH FEDERAL CORPORATION SAVINGS TRUST 
€ prior j 2% ACCOUNT provides immediate availability, safety, legal compliance, and good 
ition in owner-tenant relations? 


Classificdlesrent Dividend 


pier AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 






here is Your Clients’ Rent Security? . 





Do you know that now all Rent Security Funds of one Owner or Agent may be 
held in a single NINTH FEDERAL TRUST ACCOUNT, with the interest of each of his 
Tenants Insured to $10,000, by the Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corporation? 


=) NINTH FRDERAL SAVINGS (SI. 









id inform TIMES SQUARE: 1457 Brondwoy UNITED NATIONS PLAZA at E. 45th St. ° E. BURNSIDE. at WALTON AVES., BRONX 
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rhis important coverage is now available at favorable rates to 
qualified New York State firms and practitioners. 

ERICAN J 

AS : e@ Underwritten by an American insurance company approved by the 
N. Y. Insurance Department. 
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BLADES & MACAULAY 
INSURANCE ADVISERS 


& 


Complete Surveys of 
Corporate Insurance Affairs 
No Insurance Sold 


744 BROAD STREET 
Established 1926 


NEWARK 2, N. J. 








Provide funds for your 
clients through our 


service! 





1407 BWAY. 


BRY-9 
3032 


















CERTIFIED 
INSURANCE AUDITS 


The proper way to confirm the 
adequacy, economy and efficiency 
of business insurance programs 
and procedures. Personal service 
by a recognized expert. 


JEROME S. MILLER & CO. 


116 John Street New York 38 
BArclay 7-2572 
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(Continued from page 504) 


the areas of potential cost reduction 
cussed are: purchasing, indirect labor, 

terials handling, the manufacturing cy 
quality control, traffic, inventory manag 


ment, maintenance, and paperwork. 
Highlights of four effective cost-redy 
tion programs are featured in a concludiy 


section. 


Searchlight on Office Control 


Office Management Series No. 138. Amey 
CAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, Ne 
York N. Y., 1954. Pages: 48; $17 
(A.M.A. members, $1.00). 


General and special aspects of keeping 
clerical costs in line. 


Supervisors’ Views on Costs. Survey re 
sults showing how supervisors’ attitudes an 
responsibility for cost control are reflectej 
in the performance of the employees unte 
them. 





Reducing Costs Through Work Simplific 
tion Training. The use of a full-time wor 
simplification administrator, with form? 
training in work simplification for bot 
supervisors and workers. 


How to Organize the Office Cost canal 
Program. The office cost reduction program 
of the U. S. Rubber Company. 


Company Experience in Improving 
fice Administration 


Office Management Series No. 137. Amen 
CAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, New 
York, N. Y., 1954. Pages: 56; $1/ 
A.M.A. members, $1.00). 


The human factor as the key to increas 
ing office productivity. 


Increasing Office Productivity: Machin, 
Methods, People. Representatives of an ail 
company, a utility, a manufacturer, and a 
insurer tell how they stress employee and 
supervisor participation in their programs of 
work measurement and simplification. 


Administering the Office to Improve Servit 
to Sales Management. The sales-consciot' 
office force and the contribution it can makt 
to company profit through freeing the sales 
force for actual selling. 










Programming for a New Office Building. 
How an insurance company planned its nev 
building from start to finish. 





(Continued on page 509) 
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)The Tax Workshop School will continue to offer the same high quality training in 





TAX WORKSHOP SCHOOL 


A NON-PROFIT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Announces that it has moved its School to larger quarters at 480 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y.—next door to the Internal Revenue Service and around the 
corner from the Tax Court. Our new telephone number is PLaza 5-7330. 


practical taxation, taught at a graduate level. New features added for the Fall 
Semester 1955 are: 


1. Students attending Federal Income Taxation I, II and III will also attend 
a Tax Laboratory, where they will work on practical tax problems. 


2. Scholarship program. 


3. New Tax Subjects added to curriculum. 


Write or telephone for our new explanatory Bulletin A, which contains a complete 
description of all subjects being offered by the Tax Workshop School—details of 
our Scholarship Program—a brief summary of the background of each member of 
our Faculty of tax experts—and the story about our graduate Certificate in Taxation 
training program. 
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_ NEW “SPEEDOGRAPH” 
ACCOUNTING BOARD SYSTEMS 


MANY UNIQUE PATENTED FEATURES 





FOR: ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 
PAYROLL 

ALSO SPECIAL SYSTEMS DESIGNED 


CALL OR WRITE FOR DEMONSTRATION OR LITERATURE. 
NO OBLIGATION OF COURSE! 





ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS CO. 


113 WEST 42nd STREET, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 





Room 200 Tel. BRyant 9-3522 
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Mr. Daniels 
was willing to 
be bombed 





Apmirats smiled when, in 1921, he 
claimed air power could sink battleships. 
And Mr. Josephus Daniels, the Navy secre- 
tary, said he was “prepared to stand bare- 
headed on the deck of a battleship and let 
General Mitchell take a crack at me with 
bombing airplane.” 

But in an actual test, the most heavily 
armored dreadnaught ever built sank in 
minutes under the sledge-hammer blows of 
the world’s first 1-ton bombs— bombs built 
to Billy Mitchell’s order. 

Mitchell was used to disbelief. In World 
War I, Pershing called his idea for dropping 
infantry by parachute absurd. “Experts” 
laughed when he talked of putting cannon 
in planes, scoffed when he predicted air 
speeds way in excess of 200 miles. 

In his early fight for a strong air force, 
Mitchell saw very dark days. Yet he never 
lost faith in the American people, nor they 
in him. For they recognized his clear fore- 
sight and great fighting heart as part of the 
real American spirit. 

It is this courageous spirit that makes 
America strong—so strong, in fact, that our 
country’s Savings Bonds are regarded as 
one of the finest investments in the world. 

Why not take advantage of that strength? 
Use United States Savings Bonds to guard 
your future, and your country’s future. In- 
vest in them regularly —and hold onto them. 





It’s actually easy to save money—when you 
buy United States Series E Savings Bonds 
through the automatic Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work! You just sign an application 
at your pay office; after that your saving is 
done for you. And the Bonds you receive will 
pay you interest at the rate of 3% per year, com: 
pounded semiannually, for as long as 19 years 
and 8 months if you wish! Sign up today! Or, 
if you’re self-employed, invest in Bonds regu: 
larly where you bank. There’s no surer place 
to put your money, for United States Savings 
Bonds are as safe as America! 


Safe as America= 


aS. Savings Bonds 





The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with tht 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Real Estate Transactions 
Under 1954 Code 


By the Editorial Staff, Commerce CLEAR- 
inc House, INc., Chicago 1, Illinois, 1955, 
Pages: 96; $1.50. 


Federal tax problems enter into every real 
estate transaction and are part and parcel of 
the ownership and disposition of realty. An 
understanding of the tax consequences of the 
ordinary and customary arrangements and 
transactions involving real estate, together 
with wise planning, can save tax dollars. 
And this is the prime objective of this new 
manual. 


Within its handy compass it helpfully ex- 
plains and clarifies tax elements in a sale: 
how to compute gain or loss on a sale; 
when to report gain or loss; items included 
in selling expenses; “tax-free” gain on the 
sale of a residence; aspects in an install- 
ment sale; trading instead of selling ;—real 
estate as a capital asset: the importance of 
this classification; when real estate is a 
capital asset; holding period;—itypes of 
holdings, special pointers: combined resi- 
dential, business and rental premises; special 
tules for landlord and tenant; property 
acquired from a decedent; deductions for 
home owners;—damage or destruction: to 
business or residential property; what a 
casualty to residential property is; when 
hen you F losses to business property are deductible ;— 
s Bonds f tax “costs” of real estate: mortgage fees 
gs Plan | and other financing fees; capital expendi- 
plication f tures, repairs and maintenance; legal fees, 
aving is | expenses, commissions. 
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The Challenge of Minus 50 Percent 


I referred last month to our largest 
committee — the “Committee of 
7,400”—the entire membership of the 
Society. I tried to make the point 
that there are some critical jobs in 
the Society that no officers, no staff, 
no regular committees can hope to do 
alone—jobs which can be done effec- 
tively only by the membership as a 
whole. Last month I dealt with one 
of these critical jobs—Public Rela- 
tions. This month I would like to deal 
with another—Membership. 

All evidence points to an acceptance 
by the average member of the philoso- 
phy that by joining the Society and 
participating in its affairs, he not only 
enhances his own professional stature, 
but also plays his part in building up 
the strength of the profession itself. 

While I am sure we all regard 
strength as deriving from quality 
rather than numbers, there are times 
when numbers, too, are necessary. 
Moreover, when effective representa- 
tion of the Public Accounting profes- 
sion, progressively or defensively, 
requires those numbers, their absence 
is a critical weakness. Certainly qual- 
ity multiplied by numbers represents 
the soundest possible form of strength. 

We are less than realistic if we do 
not regard it as a critical weakness of 
our profession in New York State 
that of nearly 15,000 outstanding Cer- 
tified Public Accountant certificates 
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granted by the State, only 50 percent 
are represented in our State Society 
membership. Ours is not a Society of 
New York C.P.A.s—it is the Society 
of New York C.P.A.s. We must then 
be under challenge with respect to 
every New York State C.P.A. repre- 
sented in the missing 50 percent. We 
can criticize him for not supporting 
his profession with his membership 
only after we have studied carefully 
our program and policies, and the 
manner in which we present them to 
him. 

The recently completed survey of 
our activities should indicate that we 
have been realistically introspective. 
A most significant by-product of that 
survey was the adoption of a revised 
dues schedule directed at this very 
problem of missing membership. 

The revised dues schedule, effective 
October Ist, 1955, was designed spe- 
cifically to make membership possible, 
as well as desirable, for staff members, 
educators, C.P.A.s in industry, and 
those who have only recently obtained 
their certificates. A possible barrier 
to their participation with us in our 
common problems should thus have 
been removed. 

The job now is to reach each non- 
member C.P.A. and to demonstrate 
to him why membership in the So- 
ciety is indicated by personal self-in- 
terest, both immediate and long range. 
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The Membership Committee will 
probably have the busiest and the most 
effective year it has ever known. The 
facts are, however, inescapable. Its 
efforts will be effective only to the ex- 
tent that the “Committee of 7,400” 
supports it with work at the grass- 
roots level. The missing 50 percent 
is a challenge to 100 percent of our 
membership—not just to the Member- 
ship Committee. 

The fact that each C.P.A. member 
is matched by one C.P.A. nonmember 
provides a ready yardstick for the 
measure of responsibility. We must 


bat 1.000 over-all. Bear in mind, how- 
ever, that you may be more fortunate 
than others in the length of your pro- 
fessional experience, and the extent 
of your professional contacts. I hope 
that you will regard your quota as 
weighted accordingly. 


The Membership Committee will 
have literature in your hands shortly 
telling you specifically how you can 
help. I hope that this letter will en- 
courage preliminary thinking on your 
part so that, when called upon, you 
will be ready and eager to participate. 


New Executive Secretary 


Mr. Harold P. C. Howe has been 
engaged as Executive Secretary of the 
He has had over twenty 
years executive experience in govern- 


Society. 


ment and trade association work in the 
fields of management, 
and industry service, committee opera- 
tions, legislation and public relations. 


membership 


He has been Assistant Regional 
Director, Federal Works Agency for 
the Mid-Atlantic States, 
Assistant, State Insurance Fund, and 


Executive 


Kxecutive Secretary for a National 
Association of Publishers and Dealers. 
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Mr. Howe is 49 years of age and 
has a B.S. degree in Industrial En- 
gineering from Manhattan College 
and an M.S. degree in Business Ad- 
ministration from Columbia Univer- 
sity. He is a member of the Trade 
Executive Association of New York 
and the Public Relations Society of 
America. 

I am now working closely with Mr. 
Howe myself. I know that he can de- 
pend upon help from all of you in the 
difficult task he faces of picking up 
the many and varied responsibilities 
he is assuming. 


Harotp R. CAFFYN, 
President 


September 
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Last Year In Review 


The song is over but the melody lingers on! I have just completed 
an enriching and rewarding year as a result of the opportunity 


afforded me to serve as Society President. 


This is a sketchy 


review of the year’s activities. With President Harold R. Caffyn 
now at bat, and Arthur B. Foye on deck, the Society's next two 
years are sure to be vigorous and wholesome. 


Membership 


(1) Numbers: Our numbers were 
strengthened by 329 during the year, 
to a total of 7,423. Geographically, 
79% of our members come from the 
metropolitan area; 8% from the re- 
mainder of the State, and 13% from 
outside the State. Vocationally, 68% 
are in public practice on their own or 
as partners, 16% are staff men, 16% 
are in private work. 

These figures are impressive, and 
yet we are actually way behind the 
lighthouse in potential, because we 
number only about 50% of the CPA’s 
in the State. That means half the 
New York CPA’s are denying them- 
selves—and us—the value and force 
of their membership. 

(2) Dues Revision: By a four to 
one vote, a landmark change in our 
dues schedule has just been adopted. 
Dues have been drastically lowered 
for staff men and CPA’s in private 
work—industry and commerce, gov- 
ernment, education, etc. For the first 
four years from the date of one’s cer- 
tificate, the dues will be $10, and there- 
after only $25. Partners and_ sole 
practitioners will pay $20 within the 
four-year period and $40 afterwards. 
Those who live and work outside the 
State will pay but $10, regardless of 
the nature of their work or date of 
their certificates. In addition to all 
this, the application forms and proces- 
sing have been considerably stream- 
lined. ; 
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J. S. SempMAN 


My guess is that these changes will 
rapidly bring into the Society many 
CPA’s who are now on the sidelines. 

(3) Chapters: Through our nine 
chapters, there is a convenient focal 
point for membership throughout the 
State. Here is the list, by seniority: 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, 
Richmond, Nassau-Suffolk, Bingham- 
ton, Westchester, Mid-Hudson Area. 
The last one was chartered in the 
last administrative year. 


Meetings 


(1) General Meetings: There were 
five general meetings, covering such 
subjects as problems of individual 
practitioners, bankruptcy work, taxes, 
tax practice. Attendance ranged from 
200 to 1,900. The average attendance 
was 690, or less than 10% of the 
membership. This is not “something 
to write home about.” 

We evidently still have to evolve a 
meeting pattern, time, and subject that 
will continuously call for the stand- 
ing-room-only sign. The figures men- 
tioned exclude the chapters. The 
chapters had better attendance—from 
25% to 45% of their membership. 

(2) Technical Meetings: There 
were 20 meetings conducted by tech- 
nical committees. The meetings cov- 
ered a mighty wide range of interest- 
ing subjects. Attendance was from 25 
to 1,500. The aggregate attendance 
was 6,230. A new approach this past 
year was to utilize the facilities of high 
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schools and colleges for the meetings. 
| hope this will be done increasingly 
in the future, because the cost savings 
are substantial. 


Publications and Public Relations 


(1) The New York CPA, a fre- 
quent award winner during the 25 
years of its existence, published the 
scheduled twelve issues this past ad- 
ministrative year. The issues included 
49 articles, 19 of which were reprinted 
by other publications. There were 51 
book reviews and 12 regular “depart- 
ments”. The circulation of the pub- 
lication is about 8,100. 

(2) The Public Relations Commit- 
tee sent out over 200 releases during 
the year and gathered almost 500 press 
clippings on these releases. The Com- 
mittee, through its representatives all 
around the State, appeared at over 60 
schools, and gave lectures or showed 
motion pictures about the accounting 
profession to more than 5,000 students. 


Civic and Political Relations 


This year showed up forcefully the 
vacuum that exists in the profession’s 
civic and political relations. We will 
not be doing right by our nation — 
or ourselves—until the CPA abounds 
in Congress and in state and _ local 
legislatures. We will still be suffering 
from pernicious political anemia, un- 
til accountants, and accountants alone, 
occupy accounting positions in govern- 
ment and in political parties — posi- 
tions like comptroller, budget direc- 
tor, treasurer, auditor. The fact that 
there is no CPA on the State Board 
of Regents, the body that regulates 
our profession, is pitiful. 

Here are a few developments in the 
right direction this past year, in re- 
spect to our own members: 

(1) Joseph Campbell was appointed 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. 

(2) Percival I. Brundage was ap- 
pointed Deputy Director of the Bu- 
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reau of the Budget. (He was also 
elected to the Accounting Hall! of 
Fame. ) 

(3) William B. Franke was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Financial Management. 


(4) Paul Grady served as Chair- d 


man of one of the Hoover Commis. 
sion task forces, and E. A. Kracke and 
Arthur B. Foye were members of 
other task forces. 

(5) Andrew G. Clauson, Jr., a 
member of the New York City Board 
of Education, was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Harriman to participate in the 
Conference on Education called by 
President Eisenhower. 

(6) Philip Berkowitz was appointed 
by Governor Harriman to be Deputy 
Commissioner of the Division of 
Standards and Purchase. 


(7) Maurice S. Preville was ap- 
pointed to the State Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Advisory Committee on Ethical 
Standards. 

(8) The State Comptroller ap- 
pointed 15 of our members as his Ad- 
visory Committee on accounting mat- 
ters. 

(9) Abraham D. Beame is serving 
as Budget Director of New York City. 

Incidentally, some urgent calls for 
accountants have been received from 
various government agencies. Judge 
Irwin Shapiro, State Commissioner of 
Investigation, is looking for a capable 
investigating accountant. Joseph Camp- 
bell, Comptroller General, has _in- 
formed the Society that his office 
needs good accountants. The Army 
Audit Agency is anxious to add qual- 
ified auditors to its roster. 


Services to Members 


It would require reliving each day 
of the past year to recount the end- 
less activities of officers, directors, 
committees, and Society office on be- 
half of all of us. I will enumerate 
just a few items: 
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(1) The Committee on Accounting 
Procedure and the Director of Tech- 
nical Services took care of 50 writ- 
ten inquiries and over 300 oral ones 
from members. 

(2) The Committee on Professional 
Conduct dealt with 20 complaints and 
45 inquiries. Most of these were con- 
cerned with advertising and solicita- 
tion. 

(3) The Committee on Arbitration 
perfected machinery whereby disputes 
within the profession can now be 
settled informally, expeditiously, and 
confidentially, by presentation to 
“judges” drawn by the parties from a 
panel of Society members. 

(4) Through the Newsletter, mem- 
bers were kept posted on all signi- 
ficant developments in the current 
discussions regarding the relative 
role of attorneys and accountants in 
tax practice. Furthermore, in coopera- 
tion with the American Institute of 
Accountants, 90 radio and TV “‘spots” 
and regular programs were arranged 
in the State, to emphasize the work 
of the accountant in the tax field. 

(5) Active programs of coopera- 
tion were agreed upon with 16 other 
organizations. These include organiza- 
tions of comptrollers, bankers, credit 
men, lawyers, stock exchange firms, 
cost accountants, government account- 
ants, office managers, budget directors, 
etc. We are participating in a ‘Con- 
ference on Professions” which brings 
together engineers, doctors, dentists, 
architects, lawyers, and accountants of 
the State to review matters of com- 
mon concern. 

(6) New committees were set up to 
make sure that the Society activities 
fully harness the interest and talents 
of members in industry and commerce, 
in government, in education, staff ac- 
countants, women accountants, new 
members. No longer need these groups 
feel like step-children. They now 
have a full place in the Society sun. 

(7). So far as staff members are 
concerned, a new program is being 
tried out on a pilot basis with 22 ac- 
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counting firms. Each of these firms 
has designated a staff-member to act 
as the Society’s liaison with staff mem- 
bers of the firm. The representative 
will stimulate the interest of staff 
members in the meetings, opportuni- 
ties, and services of the Society; and 
conversely, bring to the Society’s at- 
tention the suggestions, comments, and 
criticisms of staff members. 


Official Activities 


I dare say that very few of us have 
the slightest conception of the extent 
to which we have each through our 
membership, drawn on the time, en- 
ergy, and counsel inspiringly given by 
some of our fellow members. Let me 
try to give you a glimpse of the pic- 
ure, and at the same time cover some 
interesting matters in Society adminis- 
tration. 

(1) Officers: There are eight offi- 
cers. Let’s assume they average 10% 
of their time on Society matters. That 
makes over 1,000 man-hours of offi- 
cers’ time. Actually, because of un- 
usual problems this past year, your 
President and particularly your First 
Vice President devoted almost full 
time to the Society. 

(2) Directors: There are 30 direc- 
tors. There were four meetings of the 
Board. The attendance record was: 
17 attended all meetings, 10 attended 
three meetings, three attended two 
meetings. This is better than an 85% 
attendance record. The Board in these 
four meetings disposed of 77 items. 
The estimated total man-hours put in 
by the Board at meetings is 300. 

The Board’s greatest activity is 
through its nine-man Executive Com- 
mittee. That Committee had ten meet- 
ings. [ive attended all ten meetings, 
three attended nine meetings, one 
eight meetings. That makes a 95% 
attendance record—think of it! The 
Executive Committee in its ten meet- 
ings disposed of 256 items. Most of 
the Executive Committee meetings 
were all-day and evening affairs. Chalk 
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up 675 man-hours of Executive Com- 
mittee time. 

(3) Committees: The work of the 
officers and directors takes a back seat 
in comparison with committee activi- 
ties. Last year we had 66 commit- 
tees. On these committees were 826 
members—or over 11% of the entire 
Society membership. Only eight of 
these committees did not have any 
meetings. The other 58 met from one 
to eight times. 

All told there were 156 committee 
meetings. Out of a possible aggregate 
attendance of 1,985 at all of these 
meetings, 1,250 were present, or 63%. 
That really is something! Based on 
three hours per meeting, there were 
3,750 man-hours put in for all of us 
by committee members. Incidentally, 
during the year, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Appointments made a 
thorough-going revision of the state- 
ment setting forth the scope of the 
respective committees. 

(4) Summary: There were 5,72 
hours of time put in by members this 
last year on our behalf. That is the 
equivalent of 800 days, or approxi- 
mately four years of one person’s 
working life. I can assure you that 
these figures are very much on the 
conservative side. Besides, they don’t 
allow at all for time put in by Chapter 
officers, boards, and committees. Nor 
do they take into account the time of 
the paid office staff. It is thrilling to 
know that so many give so much of 
their time ana energy for the common 
good. 

(5) Office: There are 17 staff em- 
ployees. They tackle a_ prodigious 
volume of work. For example, there 
were 25,000 incoming phone calls this 
last year at the Society office. Over 
5,000 individual letters were sent out, 
pius 6,000 separate multi-mailings. 
Over 800 deliveries were made by 
staff messengers. 

(6) Finances: The Society’s annual 
report will deal with finances. Suffice 
it to say that I thought I would have 
the dubious distinction of being the 
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first President to operate on a deficit, 
Actually, we just about squeaked 
through even-Steven, in spite of over 
$20,000 of extraordinary expenditures, 


Services for the “Little” Fellow 


Occasionally a non-member CPA 
has said that he has not joined the 
Society because the Society is run 
primarily by and for the “big” firm, 
or by cliques. I must confess that in 
the days before I joined, I said _ the 
same thing. How wrong I was. 

In the first place, when over 800 
members are on committees—and com- 
mittee’s are the “guts” of the Society 
—there is obviously a mighty broad 
democratic base to the Society’s struc- 
ture. Besides, the way we nominate 
and elect our Nominating Committee, 
perpetuation of any one group or in- 
terest is well nigh impossible. 

But forget these things. Just look 
at a few items that were developed 
last year, primarily in the interest of 
the “little” fellow: (I don’t like the 
reference to big or little, but I am 
facing up to the language generally 
expressed or thought in these dis- 
cussions. ) 

(1) A consultation service was in- 
augurated, enabling any member to 
draw on the experience and advice of 
our professional elders, through free 
private interviews. Nineteen consult- 
ants, of whom ten were past presi- 
dents, agreed to give up a whole day 
of their time for this purpose. Twenty- 
three members availed themselves of 
this extraordinary opportunity. 

(2) The Society’s urgings to the 
Congress considerably influenced the 





inclusion of CPA’s under Social 
Security coverage. 
(3) Several meetings were held 


during the year with bankers and 
credit men, and forthright discussions 
entered into on the problem of dis- 
placement of accountants because lend- 
ing officers do not “know” the account- 
ant. While this is more a human 
than a technical problem, considerable 
headway has been made in developing 
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Last Year In Review 


the ways by which the accountant can 
establish with the credit grantor, the 
confidence that is needed to sustain 
a continuing relationship. 

(4) The Committee on Problems 
of the Individual Practitioner has 
begun work on several projects all 
designed to aid the “little” fellow. One 
is a fee survey. Another is how to 
Keep a practice intact when illness or 
death strikes an individual practitioner. 
Still another is the development of a 
way by which , ractitioners whose time 
is not fully uti.» 1 in their own prac- 
tice, can put ti: time to profitable 
use through retention by other ac- 
countants. 

(5) That same committee sponsored 
a series Of dinners to afford oppor- 
tunity for interchange of views on all 
sorts of administrative and technical 
problems encountered in the running 
of a moderate-sized practice. 

(6) A Benevolent I'und was estab- 
lished two years ago, and during the 
past year over 500 members con- 
tributed close to $7,500. The Society 
will thus bring help, hope, and dignity 
to colleagues who have come upon 
misfortune. 

(7) The Society has a group acci- 
dent and life insurance plan that costs 
a member $80 a year. The combina- 
tion of benefits cannot be duplicated 
in an individual policy. The nearest 
thing to it would cost each of us so 
much more, that the annual savings 
is far greater than the Society dues! 
Over 4,000 members, or over 55% of 
the membership, have availed them- 
selves of this insurance. In addition, 
1,500 carry extra coverage for de- 
pendents. 

(8) The Society plan also covers 
New York disability insurance. Close 
to 500 practitioners have availed them- 
selves of this. The experience has 
been so favorable as to reduce the net 
rate to 88¢ per employee. 

(9) By reason of membership in 
the Society, the “small” fellow can 
now get coverage for accountants’ lia- 
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bility. What’s more, a preferential 
premium rate is available. Over 200 
practitioners are now the beneficiaries 
of this. 


Membership Again 


Isn’t it a shame that there are many 
CPA’s who are not yet members of 
the Society, and therefore not in a 
position to get all the benefits the 
Society imparts? The Society con- 
tinuously proves that the whole is far 
greater than the sum of all its parts. 
Each of us acting alone can never 
accomplish what all of us _ have 
achieved, and will continue to achieve, 
through the Society. 

Why then, are there so many that 
are not in the Society? Some of the 
defenses given have already here been 
covered. Occasionally, the argument 
is made that the rules against solicita- 
tion keep the small fellow from grow- 
ing. Actually, the rules against solicita- 
tion have nothing to do with size, but 
merely give expression to the prac- 
tical fact that in a profession, growth 
comes through rendering satisfactory 
service to clients, not from knocking 
on doors. Even if size were a factor, 
the restraint on solicitation helps, not 
hurts, the small fellow, since a large 
firm would otherwise be able to flood 
the business community with advertis- 
ing and salesmen. 

At all events, the way to get things 
straightened out is from within rather 
than by abstention. Challenging voices 
inure to the strength and welfare of 
the Society. 

Society membership pays juicy divi- 
dends both in dollar and cent advan- 
tages and in the goodwill that comes 
with friendship of Society members. 
Each member is therefore authorized, 
and has the responsibility, to invite 
non-members to membership. Every 
new member adds strength to himseli 
and in turn imparts added strength to 
the Society. 

J. S. SempMan 
Immediate Past President 
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Management Services 


By Local Practitioners 
By JoserH L. Brock, C.P.A. 


This article discusses how a local practitioner may increase his 
practice and augment his income by rendering management ser- 
vices to his present clientele. 


E all have observed that the prob- 

lems of small business are attract- 
ing increasing attention. The urgent 
need for assistance to small business is 
being recognized by government, by 
large industry, by labor, and by many 
other groups who know that the pres- 
ervation of small enterprise is vital to 
our economic system. 

The inability of small businesses to 
employ qualified personnel to cope 
with the complex problems of business, 
combined with the rigors of competi- 
tion with big business, make it impera- 
tive that the accounting profession, 
particularly the local practitioner, di- 
rect more of his eiforts toward helping 
the management of small business. 

If for no other reason than to help 
keep our own clients in business by 
assisting them to operate profitably, 
we should give greater emphasis to 
rendering management services. 


What is the C.P.A.’s place in the 
Management Services Field? 


While management services are be- 
ing rendered by many other groups, 
the C.P.A. has several striking advan- 
tages over other management advisors: 

1. This is not a new field for 
C.P.A’s. All of us have been per- 





Josepn L. Brock, C.P.A., is a 
member of our Society and of the 
American Institute of Accountants. 

He is in practice on his own ac- 
count in Buffalo. 

This paper was presented by him 
at the Annual Conference of the 
Society, held at Pocono Manor on 
June 8, 1955. 
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forming management services, in one 
form or another. 

2. We enjoy a greater degree of 
intimacy with our clients and _ their 
problems than anyone outside the man- 
agement. 

3. The groundwork for giving these 
services has been covered in our regu- 
lar accounting and auditing services. 

4. Our knowledge of accounting is 
invaluable in performing many of 
these services. 

5. The successful C.P.A. has a well- 
developed business instinct or business 
sense, which is an essential element in 
management services. 

On the other hand, it is obvious that 
we must operate within the limits of 
our training and experience in this 
field. These limits vary with each indi- 
vidual practitioner, and he must be the 
one to define them. Moreover, he may 
have a thorough preparation for ren- 
dering some management services, and 
a very superficial understanding of 
others. The local practitioner has been 
compared with the general practitioner 
of medicine, who can diagnose and 
treat some of his patients’ complaints 
but must know when the services of a 
specialist are indicated. 

It goes without saying that we must 
not undertake assignments for which 
we are not qualified, but it should be 
equally as apparent that we should 
know to whom to refer our clients for 
management services which we cannot 
provide. We should not overlook the 
possibility that other C.P.A’s may 
have the specialized training and ex- 
perience required. 

Questions have been raised whether 
rendering management services to a 
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Management Services by Local Practitioners 


client disqualifies the C.P.A. for such 
regular services for which independ- 
ence is demanded ; whether performing 
such services might require him to 
spread his efforts too thin, and whether 
they are outside the professional field 
of public accounting. 

Max Block, editor of the column 
on “Office and Staff Management” in 
The New York Certified Public Ac- 
countant, has shown me a reply to 
these questions which came to his at- 
tention as a member of the American 
Institute of Accountants Committee on 
Management Services by C.P.A’s. 
This reply written by Clifford Heim- 
bucher, C.P.A. (Calif.), says, in part: 

“Any such management services must 

be professional in character, which means 

that the following attributes are assumed 
to be present: 

“(a) The particular accountant involved 
is qualified by aptitude, education 
and training to perform the specific 
services offered. 


“(b) The services are performed as an 
independent contractor and not as 
an employee in the usual sense. 


“(c) The services are dignified in 
nature, and are such as would be 
presumed to require at least a rea- 
sonable degree of education and 
training. 

“(d) The services are legally and ethi- 
cally proper. 

“(e) To the extent that the services 
involve expressions of opinion 
which may be relied upon by third 
parties, the accountant is in fact 
fully independent or such third 
parties are informed as to -any 
facts which might lead them to 
question his independence.” 

What Management Services 


Should C.P.A’s Render? 


To organize our thinking on this 
subject it will be helpful to make a 
catalog of these services. The Insti- 
tute’s Committee on Management 
Services is in the process of preparing 
such a list, a recent draft of which 
was made available to me. For the 
purposes of discussion I have classi- 
fied the services listed into three cate- 
gories. You may take exception to 
my classification of some of these 
services, but, I believe, the significant 
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point is that these ‘distinctions exist 
and should be recognized. 

The first of these categories is 
Management Services for | which 
C.P.A’s are qualified by reason of 
their usual training and experience. 
This category includes: 


1. Design and installation of ac- 
counting systems, including in- 
ternal control and machine meth- 
ods. 

2. Instruction of clients’ accounting 
personnel. 

3. Recruiting accounting’ personnel 
for clients. 

4. Attendance at meetings of stock 

holders, directors, committees. 

executive and departmental groups 
to advise on accounting matters 

Emergency controller service. 

Assistance in preparation of 

company reports. 

Advice on accounting and tax as- 

pects of contracts, purchase and 

sale of businesses, and other 
projects. 

8. Assistance in providing data for 
negotiation of union or executive 
employment contracts. 

9. Assistance in formulating price 
policies. 

10. Preparation of insurance _¢laims. 

11. Budgeting and. forecasting. 

12. Cost accounting ayeeens, proce- 
dures and studies. 

13. Fixed asset and depreciation 
studies. ‘ 


It is this area in which the local 
practitioner can be of greatest assis- 
tance to his clients, and also is un- 
affected by competition from non- 
accountants. 

The second group contains those 
services for which only C.P.A’s with 
specialized training and experience 
are qualified. Among these are: 


= Te 


1. Assistance in government. contract 
negotiations. 

2. Financial planning, dividend poli- 
cies, etc. 
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3. Insurance counseling. 

Participation in business organiza- 

tion and reorganization. 

Application of governmental regu- 

lations. 

6. Estate planning. 

7. Pension and other retirement com- 
pensation plans. 

8. Rehabilitation of businesses in fi- 
nancial difficulties. 

9. Advice on non-accounting man- 
agement problems. 

a. Office administration 

equipment 

Market studies 

Business organization 

Plant layout 

Statistical studies 

Time and motion studies 

Job-evaluation and merit- 

rating programs 

h. Evaluation of executive 
functions 

i. Work-load studies 


j. Production planning, sched- 
uling and control 


k. Office space utilization 
1. Plant space utilization 
m. Plant location 

n. Quality control 

o. Personnel selection 


on 


and 
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The small practitioner must be sure 
he is prepared to furnish services 
such as these before undertaking 
them. 


The third list embraces services not 
related to business management for 
which the C.P.A. is singularly quali- 
fied by reason of his independence, 
such as: 


Accumulation of trade statistics. 
Audit of circulation statistics. 
Checking prize competitions. 
Conducting labor union elections. 
Expert testimony. 

Assistance to attorneys or attor- 
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Management Services by Local Practitioners 


neys clients in accounting prob- 
lems of litigation. 

7. Determination of insolvency for 
bankruptcy or receivership pro- 
ceedings. 

8. Arbitration. 

9. Acting as fiduciary, and fiduciary 
accounting. 


While I mention these for the sake 
of completeness, I regard them as 
outside the scope of management ser- 
vices, and J shall not give them fur- 
ther consideration. 


What Should the Local Practitioner 
do about Rendering Management 
Services to his Clients? 


Now that we have discussed why 
we should provide management ser- 
vices, why we can provide them, and 
which ones we can perform, let us 
see what we, as local practitioners, 
should do next. 

The first principle which we should 
adopt is that we must identify these 
services aS separate engagements by 
our clients. This means that we have 
to formalize them to avoid the com- 
mon practice of giving advice gratui- 
tously, as a by-product of our other 
services. Obviously, written reports 
will serve this purpose better than 
oral ones. 

The next step should be to set up a 
method for charging separate fees for 
management services. Here, too, ad- 
vance determination of those fees will 
not only avoid misunderstanding, but 
will elevate the performance of man- 
agement services to the level of other 
services for which we are engaged. 

These two measures now make it 
necessary for us to do some “selling”. 
We have to demonstrate to our clients 
their need for such services and the 
value of them as aids in conducting 
their businesses profitably. 

In our efforts to interest clients in 
these services we must avoid exag- 
gerated claims: failure to fulfill them 
can result in loss of the fee, or even 
the client. 
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Management Services by Local Practitioners 


We must also emphasize that these 
services are advisory: we will only 
make recommendations and not deci- 
sions, Which are the exclusive pro- 
vince of management. 

I believe it is desirable, too, for 
each of us to select certain services 
for which we feel that we are already 
prepared, and give special attention to 
the needs for each of these services 
by each of our clients. In this direc- 
tion I have chosen three, strictly on a 
personal basis, which I intend to 
stress in my own practice. 

The first of these is budgeting and 
forecasting. I find that all too few 
small businesses operate with any 
form of budgetary controls or fore- 
cast their operations in an effective 
manner. For small business, budgets 
and forecasts need not conform to 
any conventional style, but can be spe- 
cially adapted to the type of records 
kept, the capabilities and limitations 
of accounting personnel, and the tem- 
perament and personality of the 
management. 

The second of these is improve- 
ment of accounting systems. I can’t 
think of one business in which the 
accounting system will always remain 
completely satisfactory. Changing con- 
ditions, growth of the business, ad- 
vance of machine methods, and turn- 
over of personnel are among the many 
factors which render these systems 
out of date rapidly. This sort of ser- 
vice can be almost continuous in many 
situations. ‘ 

The third service for which there 
seems to be an unlimited demand is 
cost determination and cost studies. 
While to certain extent, these are in- 
cluded in accounting systems, I be- 
lieve that the C.P.A. can make nu- 
merous simple, very general cost 
studies which will be invaluable aids 
to management. (The term “cost” 
includes distribution costs, service 
costs, administrative costs as well as 
production costs.) These studies may 
lead to installation of comprehensive 
systems, for which the C.P.A. may 
seek more specialized assistance. 
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At the same time, I should be pre- 
paring myself to render other services 
for which I am not at this moment 
properly qualified. I hope to enlarge 
the field of management services by 
means of study and experience in 
connection with other services. 
Sources of Information 

I am impressed by the wealth of 
information on this subject. As an 
introduction, I refer you to Chapter 
25 of the C.P.A. Handbook, called 
“The C.P.A. as a Business Consult- 
ant” by Marquis G. Eaton. This 
chapter deals with types of manage- 
ment services, who is providing them, 
what is involved in rendering them, 
and it includes an extensive list of 
reference material. 

Other readily available sources of 
information are the Journal of Ac- 
countancy and The New York Certi- 
fied Public Accountant, both of which 
have published some excellent articles 
on this subject. Moreover, the “Prac- 
titioners Forum” in the Journal of 
Accountancy and “Office and Staff 
Management” in The New York Cer- 
tified Public Accountant have some 
very practical suggestions from time 
to time. 

May I also remind you that both 
the American Institute of Accountants 
and the New York State Society of 
Certified Public Accountants have 
excellent information services. 

And to my mind one of the most 
helpful resources has been papers 
presented at meetings. A group of 
three papers at the State Society’s 
annual conference a year ago was 
very stimulating. A panel discussion 
on this subject at the A.I.A. annual 
meeting in New York last fall was 
very helpful. Unfortunately, many 
of these papers are never published, 
or much of their force is lost in pub- 
lication. 

Among the projects of the Amer- 
ican Institute’s Committee on Man- 
agement Services by C.P.A’s are the 
preparation of the list of services I 
referred to before, the accumulation 

(Continued on page 527 
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Punched-Tape Methods— 


A New Look in Office Procedures 


By Ricuarp H. Gorpsere, C.P.A. 


Punched-tape methods are likely to revolutionize office procedures 


in many companies, large and small. 


They make possible a closer 


integration of office work between all parts of an organization. They 


give better and faster information. 
clerical work to a greater extent than before. 


They cut costs by mechanizing 
These techniques can 


be used with electronic computers or with more conventional office 
machines. The accountant can render his clients a service by watching 
for situations where punched-tape systems can be applied. 


age aap methods for process- 
ing facts and figures (Integrated 
Date Processing techniques), can 
make large savings in many busi- 
nesses. A number of benefits are 
possible: 

1. The flow of information can be 
sped up greatly. This will give man- 
agement more timely information. 
Decisions affecting profits can be 
made more intelligently. 

2. Operations which are scattered 
among different locations, even if 
widely separated, can be coordinated 
more closely. 

3. Office costs can be cut sharply 
because information is processed auto- 





RicHarD H. Gotpsere, C. P. A., 
is a member of our society and is 
serving on its Committee on Man- 
agement Advisory Services. He is 
in charge of the Management Sur- 
vey Department at Aronson &” 
Oresman, Certified Public Account- 
ants. 

He is a graduate of Harvard 
College (A. B., 1940), The Amos 
Tuck School of Business Adminis- 
tration at Dartmouth College (M. 
C. S., 1947) and has taken gradu- 
ate courses at Columbia University 
(winner of the Rosoff Prize in Ac- 
counting, 1949). 

Mr. Goldberg’s articles in the 
fields of management and proced- 
ures have appeared in this and 
other publications. 
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matically by machines after it has 
been recorded once. No transcribing 
of data is needed. 

These benefits can be realized in 
small organizations as well as large 
ones. 


What Are Punched-Tape Methods? 


Punched-tape methods are not the 
same thing as electronic data pro- 
cessing, although they can be used 
to feed information to “electronic 
brains”. Punched-tape methods are a 
way to tie together older, familiar 
office machines such as typewriters, 
bookkeeping machines and punched- 
card machines in integrated data 
processing systems. This is done 
through the medium of the punched 
tape. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
punched tape. It is a paper tape, in 
long rolls. Holes are punched into 
the tape by one office machine. The 
tape can make another office machine 
write out the same information again, 
automatically. The punched tape is 
a common language which all ma- 
chines in the system are able to use. 


Punched tape thus makes possible 
a new idea in office procedures. In- 
formation need only be written or 
recorded once. From then on, all pro- 
cessing, rewriting onto other office 
forms and summarizing can be done 
automatically by machine. Such a 
system provides speed and accuracy, 
gathers information rapidly regardless 
of distance, and abolishes further 
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Punched-Tape Methods—A New Look in Office Procedures 


transcribing of the same information. 


What Kinds of Punched-Tape 
Machines Are Available and 
What Do They Do? 


Punched-tape machines available 
right now can do a great variety of 
jobs. Examples of these machines 
are: 

1. A special typewriter, the heart 
of many punched-tape systems. This 
typewriter is operated manually for 
recording information. While the 
typist is typing a business form, the 
machine punches all or part of the in- 
formation into a tape. If desired, the 
machine will create two tapes at the 
same time, each tape recording all or 
part of the information typed. 

Furthermore, the same machine will 
function as an automatic typewriter. 
It can “read” punched tape and type 
business forms automatically from it. 
If some of the information to go onto 
the form is to come from the tape and 
other information is.to be typed man- 
ually, this machine will work semi- 
automatically. It will stop typing 
from the tape at the proper point, 
allow the operator to type information 
manually, and then go on typing auto- 
matically from the tape. If used in 
this manner, the machine will also 
create one or two output tapes. These 
tapes will record information regard- 
less of whether typed manually or 
automatically. Each tape can record 
all or part of the information typed. 

One use for this machine is in 
order-billing work. An application in 
a hypothetical company will be dis- 
cussed later. 


2. Bookkeeping machines which 
produce punched tape as a by-product 
of conventional machine records. Ap- 
plications of such machines in ac- 
counts payable and payroll work will 
be discussed later. 

3. A tape-producing adding ma- 
chine which records on punched tape 
the items added (or just the totals) 
and identifying information for each 
ttem. This machine can also be used 
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to punch identifying information and 
quantities, etc., without totals, where 
its adding feature is not needed. It 
is portable enough to be used for a 
job such as recording an inventory 
count directly in a warehouse. 

4. A tape-recording machine which 
punches alphabetic or numerical infor- 
mation directly into tape. 

5. Teletype machines. Machines 
at the sending point will transmit from 
tape. Machines at the receiving point 
will type business forms or create 
identical tapes. Using these machines 
provides immediate recording of in- 
formation anywhere in a company, re- 
gardless of distance. An obvious ap- 
plication is in a company with branch 
sales offices. Here, the order can be 
typed in a branch sales office. The 
tape created as a by-product of typing 
can be fed into a teletype machine. 
At the home office, a teletype machine 
will type production and shipping 
orders automatically from impulses it 
receives over the wire. It will also 
reproduce a tape, for use in analysis 
of orders and shipments. 

6. A tape-controlled imprinter which 
produces address plates. These plates 
can be used for addressing envelopes, 
identifying records, and imprinting in- 
formation on business forms. 

7. Tape-to-card converters which 
prepare punched-cards automatically 
from tape. These cards can be used 
to do an endless variety of analysis 
work in punched-card machines and 
can actuate these machines to write 
business forms. 

The elimination of manual key- 
punching of cards reduces labor 
costs in the tabulating department. 
Some companies could benefit from 
punched-card analysis but have found 
it too costly compared with manual 
clerical methods. They may find that 
punched-tape methods will lower the 
break-even point for a punched-card 
installation. 

For the company which even then 
cannot afford a punched-card installa- 
tion, the punched tape can be sent to 
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an outside service bureau. Here, it 
can be converted into punched cards 
and used for analysis work. Many 
smaller companies are now at a dis- 
advantage because they do not have 
available the same management infor- 
mation as their larger competitors. 
Punched-tape methods will give them 
the same vital facts at reasonable cost. 

8. Magnetic tape converters which 
create magnetic tape from punched 
tape, for use in electronic calculators. 
These machines make it possible for 
all of the information gathered in a 
punched-tape system to be processed 
electronically. 


Ilow Are these Machines Applied? 

Two examples will be discussed to 
show the work which these machines 
can do. 

1. Application — to 

Work 

Assume that a company makes sev- 
eral shipments against each order. An 
invoice is written for each shipment. 
A back-order is written for each ship- 
ment except the last. 

When an order is received from a 
customer, the following steps are 
taken: 

A. The order is edited. 

B. A Master Heading Tape for 
this customer is pulled from a perma- 
nent file. This tape contains the head- 
ing information which is applicable to 
all orders from the customer. 

C. The Master Heading Tape is 
inserted in a_ tape-controlled type- 
writer. This typewriter types the head- 
ing information automatically onto an 
order form. The operator types man- 
ually the date, customer order num- 
ber, and any other heading informa- 
tion which is to be used only with this 
particular order. Automatic typing of 
repetitive heading information elimi- 
nates referring to a master card and 
transcribing data onto the order. It 
also insures accuracy. 


Order-Billing 


D. The items ordered and quanti- 
ties are typed manually. 
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E. The typewriter produces an 
Order Tape. This tape contains all of 
the order information which will be 
used again in typing an invoice and a 
back-order. 

I’. The typewriter produces an 
Order Analysis Tape, which will be 
used to produce punched-cards in a 
tape-to-card converter. The cards 
will be used for order analysis. 

When a shipment has been made, 
the warehouse returns a copy of the 
order to the office, marked with the 
items shipped and quantities of each. 
The following steps are taken: 

A. The order copy is extended and 
totalled. 

B. The Order Tape is pulled from 
the file and inserted in a_ tape-con- 
trolled typewriter, set up to type an 
invoice form. 

C. The typewriter types the head- 
ing automatically except for the date 
shipped, which is typed manually. 

D. The typewriter types each line 
in the body of the invoice automati- 
cally, stopping at the proper point for 
manual typing of the quantity shipped 
and the extended amount. The oper- 
ator, who has the order copy marked 
by the warehouse, can make the ma- 
chine type a line (for an item shipped) 
or skip it (for an item to be back- 
ordered). 

I. The typewriter produces a 
Shipment Analysis Tape, which will 
be used to produce punched-cards in 
a tape-to-card converter. The cards 
will be used for sales analysis. 

I’. The typewriter produces a 
Back-Order Tape, which contains the 
heading and the items still unshipped. 
(This tape picks up the heading and 
all items which the operator has omit- 
ted from invoice typing.) The Back- 
Order Tape is used to type a_back- 
order form in a separate operation. 
It is also used to type the invoice for 
the next shipment. 

Equipment to be available shortly 
will make this procedure even more 
fully automatic. It will eliminate the 
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work of extending and totalling ship- 
ments. It will consist of a conven- 
tional desk-type electric calculator 
linked to the tape-controlled type- 
writer. As the quantity shipped and 
the unit price are typed on the invoice, 
the calculator will make the extension 
and transmit the result back to the 
typewriter for automatic typing. The 
calculator will also accumulate the 
total of the invoice and transmit it to 
the typewriter for automatic typing at 
the bottom. 


2. Application to Accounts Payable 
and Payroll Work 


Assume that the company uses a 
bookkeeping machine for both ac- 
counts payable and payroll work. 
Under punched tape procedures, the 
bookkeeping machine is used to pre- 
pare remittance statements to vendors 
or payroll checks simultaneously with 
journal sheets. As a by-product, the 
machine creates a tape containing 


whatever information is needed for 
punched-card analysis. The tape in- 
formation is converted into punched- 
cards using a tape-to-card converter. 
For accounts payable work, the 
punched-cards are used for: 
Analysis of purchases by Depart- 
ment and Account Number. 
Analysis of purchases by vendor. 
For payroll work, the punched- 
cards are used for: 
Employee Earnings Summary 
Analysis of Payroll by Depart- 
ment and Account Number. 
Payroll Tax Reports 
This system speeds up operation of 
the accounting machine and provides 
better analysis of data than is possible 
with an accounting machine alone. 
The applications discussed are only 
a few of the many possible uses for 
punched-tape procedures. These will 
have to be adapted carefully to the 
needs of the individual company. 
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Management Services by Local Practitioners 


(Continued from page 523) 


of interesting examples of manage- 
ment services some of which will be 
published in the Journal of Account- 
ancy, and exchanges with correspond- 
ing state society committees. Our 
Society has recently established a 
committee on Management Advisory 
Services, which held its organization 
meeting in April. 


Conclusion 


I feel very strongly that the field of 
management services is a real chal- 
lenge to the local practioner. However, 
it is also a promising field, for it can 
enhance his income, it can build his 
clientele, and it can give him the 
genuine satisfaction of accomplish- 
ment in the practice of his profession. 
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The Percentage-Squared Method* 


A Computational Simplification of the 
Sum-of-the-Years’-Digits Method 


By Morton S. Conran, C.P.A. 


The author suggests that the Revenue Code of 1954 be changed 

to permit the use of his simple, flexible percentage-squared method 

for depreciation computations, herein demonstrated, with results 

very nearly the same as with the use of the sum-of-the-years’- 
digits method. 


T sometimes happens that the simple 
method does not suggest itself—be- 
cause the human mind does not expect 
a simple solution to a seemingly diffi- 
cult problem. So it seems with rapid 
depreciation. 

As a substitute for the straight-line 
method the Internal Revenue Code au- 
thorizes the declining-balance method, 
the sum-of-the-years’-digits method, 
and similar methods; and then—prob- 
ably unintentionally—prohibits a really 
simple method. 

Here is a very simple method of 
rapid depreciation; the arithmetical 
computations are very easy; the re- 
sults are very nearly the same as those 
obtained with the sum-of-the-years’- 
digits method. Under the proposed 
simple method we start with the re- 
maining (or unexpired) life expressed 
as a fraction of the total life; we mul- 
tiply this fraction by itself; and we 
get the remaining basis expressed as 
a fraction of the total cost. When the 
asset is 1/10th old, the remaining life 
is 9/10ths; and the remaining value is 
9/10 times 9/10, or 81/100ths. When 
the remaining life is 20%, the remain- 
ing value is 20% of 20%, or 4%. It 
is as simple as that. The remaining 
value varies as the SQUARE of the 
remaining life. We compute the values 





Morton S. Conran, C.P.A., has 
been a member of our Society since 
1932. He is engaged in practice as 
a Certified Public Accountant in his 
own office in New York City. 











* Copyright, 1955, by Morton S. Conrad 
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at the beginning of the year and at the 
end of the year; the difference is the 
depreciation charge for the year. 

For computational convenience, in 
order to prepare one table which can 
be used for any asset, regardless of 
its life, we use percentages, not frac- 
tions. In skeleton form this percent- 
age-squared table (Table I) is shown 
on page 529. A comparison with 
the sum-of-the-years’-digits method 
(Table II) is shown on page 530. 

The particular advantage of the per- 
centage-squared method is that odd 
periods are handled as easily as a full 
year. Neither the life of the asset, nor 
the period for which depreciation is to 
be computed, need be whole numbers; 
fractions or decimals may be used 
comparatively easily. This is desir- 
able if a leasehold improvement is 
being depreciated, or if a taxpayer's 
accounting period changes. Table III, 
on page 531, shows how to compute 
depreciation under the percentage- 
squared method. 

A change in the estimate of useful 
life is handled under the percentage- 
squared method in the same manner 
as under the straight-line method—a 
fresh start can be made. If the law 
permitted it, the percentage-squared 
method could be used for assets that 
are not new when acquired. 

Section 167(b)(3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code permits only the sum- 
of-the-years’-digits method. Probably 
unintentionally, Section 167(b) (4) 
prohibits the use of the percentage- 
squared method; but the law can be 
changed. 
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n % of 
total 
life) 


16.67 


20 
2 
30 
33.33 
37.50 
40 
50 
60 
62.50 
66.67 
70 
75 
80 
83.33 
87.50 
90 


00 


Table I 


Depreciation Table—Percentage-Squared Method 


Remaining 


83.33 
80 


75 
70 
66.67 
62.50 
60 
50 
40 
37.50 
33.33 
30 
25 
20 
16.67 
12.50 
10 


Book value, 
or SQUARE of 
remaining 
life 
(book value is 
expressed as 
a % of 


total cost) 


100. 
98.01 
96.04 
94.09 
92.16 
90.25 


82.81 
81. 


14.06 
11.11 


6.25 
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1.56 


Depreciation, 
asa % of 
cost— 
computed 
below only 
foral% 
life period 


1.99 
1.97 
1.95 
1.93 
1.91 
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Cumulative 
depreciation 


(as % of cost 


0. 

1.99 
3.96 
5.91 
7.84 
9.75 


17.19 
19 


23.44 
27.75 
30.56 


36. 
43.75 
51. 
55.56 
60.04 
64. 
75. 
84. 
85.94 
88.89 
91. 
93.75 
96. 
97.23 
98.44 
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Table III 


How to Compute Depreciation 
under the Percentage-Squared Method 


(A table of squares is helpful, but not necessary) 


|. To find the depreciation for the third year of a 
ten-year-life asset: 
a. At the end of the second year (same as at the 
beginning of the third year) the asset has lived 
20% of its life. In percent the age of the asset 
is 20. In percent the remaining life is 80. At 
this point of the asset’s life the book value is the 
oqtente OF SE oc s 65035 non can geass een 64.00% of original cost 
b. At the end of the third year the age of the asset, 
in percentage of total life, is 30. In percent the 
remaining life is 70. At age 30% the book 





value is the square of 70%, or ..........0005- 49.00% of original cost 
c. The difference between the two book values is ————— 

the depreciation charge for the year .......... 15.00% of original cost 
d. Multiply the actual cost by 15% to get the dee === 

preciation charge for the year. 


I]. A ten-year-life asset is acquired at the beginning of 
a calendar year; and depreciated under the percent- 
age-squared method for two calendar years. Be- 
cause of a change to a fiscal year ending June 30, 
it is required to compute depreciation for the next 
six months: 
a. At age 20% the remaining life is 80% ; the book 





value is the square of 80%, or ............04- 64.00% of original cost 
b. At age 25% the remaining life is 75% ; the book 

value is the square of 75%, OF .......-.0+s00+ 56.25% of original cost 
c. The depreciation charge for this particular 5% — - 

5 re Ce oo wc ee elanceaeameeree es 7.75% of original cost 





d. Multiply the actual cost by 7.75% to get the ==——= 
depreciation charge for this six-month period. 


Comment by the Editor: 


1. The sum of an arithmetic progression is expressed as: 
n , 
(a) ce a-+l) 
where a is the first term, / is the last term, and is the number of terms. 


2. In the sum-of-the-years’-digits method of computing depreciation 


wherein, in formula (a), / equals 1 and the difference between the terms of 
the progression is 1, a must be equal to n, the total life of the asset expressed 
in years. The sum of the years’ digits may then be expressed as: 


~ 
=> 





(b) (n+1) or 8 


0} 
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3. If r represents the number of remaining years of life of an asset being 
depreciated by the sum-of-the-years’-digits method, the undepreciated book 
value per dollar of cost at that point of time may be expressed as: 


(r?+r) rtr 
(¢) wB(n?+tn) 8 n24 


Expressed as a percentage, this would be: 


(d) 100 (3 ) % 


n? +n 


4. When Mr. Conrad’s percentage-squared method of depreciation is 
used, the undepreciated book value per dollar of cost at the same point of time 
as in 3, above, may be expressed as: 


(e) (1) or Sages 
n n° 


Expressed as a percentage, this would be: 
ry 
(f) 100 2 % 


5. The difference in result between ‘the two methods, expressed as a 
percentage of the cost, is: 


Pity .. 100("-) , 
(9) 100" “YY n* - 


This expression may be reduced to the following form: 


(h) 100 5 AF) 90 


6. In formulas (g) and (h), as n (the total life of the asset, expressed 
in years) increases, the difference in result between the two methods (expressed 
as a percentage) decreases. Also, for any particular value of n, this difference 
is greatest when r (the remaining life of the asset, expressed in years) equals 


nH ° ° e zs . Z 
-> (the midpoint in the life of the asset), and decreases away from this mid- 
point in both directions. 


In other words, the maximum difference between the results produced by 
the respective methods of depreciation occurs at the midpoint in the life of 
the asset, and this difference increases as the length of life of the asset decreases. 
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Robert H. Montgomery, C. P. H. 


By Tue CoMMITTEE ON History 


This article deals with the lifelong hobby of the late 
Col. Montgomery—trees 


No, the final letter of this caption is 
not a printer’s erratum. It is properly 
an H and the three letters indicate a 
degree or license which he earned— 
Confirmed Persistent Hobbyist. 

He made fun of himself and said 
he was lazy. But the truth was that he 
gave his time and himself to play with 
the same zest that he had shown in the 
work just completed. 

Robert Hiester Montgomery was not 
only an accountant—as to which adjec- 
tives are superfluous—but also a 
teacher, a student in order to keep, as 
he said, one day ahead of his class, a 
collector of old books of account to 
illustrate his teaching and, as an out- 
growth of his teaching, an author. His 
autobiography, issued in 1939, carried 
a picture of him at his desk which 
showed more than forty volumes bear- 
ing his name. 

At some time during that period of 
teaching and writing he became a col- 
lector of old books on accounting. His 
zest in that activity resulted in the 
Montgomery Library, which he gave to 
Columbia University. 

To enlarge their qualifications as ac- 
countants he advised others to study 
law as he had done. And then, by ad- 
mission to the Bar, he had a new tool 
and used it in practice as an attorney. 

Early at the outset of the Spanish- 
American War he enlisted in the In- 
fantry, where he was soon made a lieu- 
tenant. But to better his prospect for 
getting to the front, he again enlisted 
as a private in a battery of light artil- 








This is the fifteenth in a series of 
articles on the History of Account- 
ing in the State of New York. It 
was prepared by the Society’s 








Committee on History. 
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lery. It was not his fault that he did 
not fight. His transport got stuck in 
the mud at Ponce. 


Early in 1917 he was called to Wash- 
ington on war work. There he was 
made a lieutenant colonel and was 
given not only medals for service in 
the Spanish-American War but a num- 
ber of full-time jobs which did not end 
with the cessation of fighting. As a 
result of this experience he later 
formed the Accountants Post of the 
American Legion. 


From 1899, when in Philadelphia he 
was one of the founders of the Penn- 
sylvania Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, he held offices in many 
societies of accountants. He was treas- 
urer and later secretary of the Federa- 
tion of Societies of Public Accountants 
in the United States of America and 
served as president for two years each 
of the American Association of Public 
Accountants, the New York State So- 
ciety of Certified Public Accountants, 
and the American Institute of Ac- 
countants. He had an active part in 
planning the first Congress of Ac- 
countants at St. Louis in 1904. He 
represented the American Institute at 
the Congresses held abroad and was 
president of the 1929 Congress in New 
York. 


Perhaps this is as good a place as 
any to mention the Accountants Club, 
of which he was an organizer and the 
first president. 

However, it seems proper to con- 
sider that teaching, authorship, collect- 
ing old books and almost continuous 
office holding in accountants societies, 
and even his organization of the Ac- 
countants Post of the American Le- 
gion, all were developments in varying 
degrees from his basic activity in pub- 
lic accountancy. Probably no other ac- 
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countant covered so much ground and 
cultivated it so deeply. But many have 
settled upon portions of those fields 
and raised and harvested good crops. 

Although these activities probably 
were hobbies, they did not fit in with 
his philosophy on the subject as stated 
years later and based upon his expert- 
ence. He wrote: 


even a poor one, will add 

A hobby which takes 
if taken on cheerfully at 
will add at least ten 


“Any hobby, 
vears to one’s life. 
one out of doors, 
any time before fifty, 
years,” 


before he 


Of his early activities 
he said: 


reached these conclusions, 
“Some of my early collections were 
rather pitiful attempts but I always had a 
thrill over each new acquisition. I did get 
tired of some of them surprisingly soon, 
but usually because I found something new, 
and of course something vastly more im- 


portant and interesting.” 


Apparently his hobby had to be one 
where horse and rider were fitted. 
The hobby which fitted was trees, 
but as to why and how: 
“I'll never know wlty I selected trees as 
a hobby. Of course I loved them—most 
people do. I think it must have been be- 
cause they are alive and have their moods 
and change from day to day.’ 


If that tells the why perhaps the how 
iss 
“As far back as I can remember I 
have liked trees. I like the woods and the 
forests. I particularly like the forests in 
France. When I dashed off there for a 
change after working days, nights, and 
Sundays to finish a tax book, I would 
spend days in driving through — their 
wonderful, well-kept forests.” 


So then in the late 1910's, perhaps, he 
got his first impulse to take trees as the 
hobby he would ride. 

He was then in his forties. To ar- 
range his time-table to his theory that 
one should have his hobby before fifty 
it was necessary for him to act before 
1922. As he told it: 

“After a long search in 1920 I found, 


thirty miles from New York in Connecti- 
cut, something better than I had expected 
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to find, viz., a primeval hemlock forest, 
with ravines and ponds and a house. 1 he 
house wasn’t much but the forest was and 
is the only one of its kind near New 
Wore. 


Anyone who has built his home, and 
especially one who has bought an old 
place, will know that at once the Colo- 
nel began to plan and do things. That is 
what we get homes for. In his “Fifty 
Years” he did not tell whether the 
place had a name when he bought it. 
But as “Wild Acres” it was soon 
known to his friends. All who know 
New [england and New York will re- 
member—if old enough—that early in 
this century all chestnut trees were 
killed by a blight. Although his book 
does not mention this, his friends recall 
his telling of his efforts to develop 
chestnuts which were immune to the 
blight. Not succeeding in that he 
brought and planted trees from China. 
Mrs. Montgomery tells the story thus: 

“The Chinese chestnut trees were 

already growing at Wild Acres when Bob 
and I were married. He had planted them 
after the blight killed the American chest- 
nuts. They bore well and for several 
years we enjoyed great quantities of them. 
Then the neighboring children discovered 
them and we got very few thereafter. | 
used to fuss about this but Bob, in his 
philosophical way, defended the kids by 
saying to me, ‘Didn’t you ever steal apples 
when you were a kid?’’ 


This and other replacements or im- 
provements to make good the deprecia- 
tion or ordinary wear and tear of prior 
years seem to have been his hobby for 
several years. Then, in 1928, he read 
an article in the Atlantic Monthly writ- 
ten by George P. Brett about his 
pinetum. The Colonel’s own story is 
too good to abridge. 


“T found that a pinetum is a collection 
of cone-bearing evergreens. It was well 
written and, why I don’t know, it made me 
feel as if I would like to start one at once 
Soon afterwards the New York Botanical 
Garden sent me a booklet describing more 
than 100 different species and varieties 
growing in The Bronx. So I started. I 
found that Mr. Brett was President of 
The Macmillan Company and had a 
country house in Fairfield, not far from 
Greenwich. I wrote and asked him if I 
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Robert H. Montgomery, C.P.H. 


might see his conifers. He gave me a 
cordial invitation to lunch. Thus I met 
George Brett, whose memory today is a 
precious thought. He gave me good advice 
which I followed. With the frenzy of < 
collector, I was not satisfied until I had 
one or more specimens of every procur- 
able variety. I visited all the nurseries in 
New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. I 
sent to England, France, and Holland. I 
built a special greenhouse 25 feet high to 
house the tender species. I found out how 
many different kinds there were in the 
Arnold Arboretum, the Rochester Parks, 
and The Bronx, and left no stone unturned 
until I passed them all. I now have about 
700 different species and varieties growing 
and am advised that there is no other col- 
lection nearly as large. 

“Mr. Brett was a horticulturist; I am 
not. He got more out of his trees horticul- 
turally than I did out of mine, but I had 
more excitement than he had. I was 
annoyed at times to find that trees were 
exactly alike though bought under different 
names. 

“T spent about a year trying to organize 
a Conifer Society. I wanted some authori- 
tative body to settle disputes in nomencla- 
ture. About 200 signed up but it wasn’t 
enough, so I dropped the idea. I still think 
that it has more possibilities than some of 
the other horticultural societies which 
exist. 

“T spent much time in looking for new 
species and varieties of conifers. Mr. 
Little and I drove through most of the 
New England states, and visited as well 
many of the leading nurseries in New 
York and New Jersey. In this way I 
obtained many new species and fine speci- 
men trees which cannot be duplicated. In 
some cases owners refused to sell rare 
or unusual trees which they had treated 
as pets for many years. But later on, 
in 1931 and 1932, many nurseries were 
hard pressed for money and I had rare 
trees offered to me not previously for sale. 
In this way I obtained my lovely weeping 
hemlock. A nurseryman sold it to me 
for $500 not so long after he had refused 
$1,200 offered by some one else. 

“In my search for new varieties I found 
no one nursery which specialized in rare 
and unnamed specimens. My superintend- 
ent who had accompanied me on many 
buying trips agreed with me that a nursery 
which confined itself to rare varieties 
should make money. The business attracted 
me. I found that nurserymen were, with 
one solitary exception, a fine class of men. 
So I started the Montgomery Evergreen 
Nursery, Inc. We bought thousands of 
voung trees and propagated many more. 
We were about to fill some good orders 
when F. D. R. closed all the banks and 
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the orders were cancelled. I decided to 
take my loss and quit. It was a real loss 
in money and great disappointment.” 


This story of the pinetum at Wild 
Acres was published by R. H. M. in 
1939. Probably he continued to ex- 
pand the collection in quantity and 
variety. While no facts as to its 
growth thereafter are available, there 
are records of two acts by its owner as 
to the disposition of parts of the collec- 
tion. 

The first was on May 26, 1949, 
when the Colonel gave the New York 
Botanical Garden more than 200 spe- 
cies of conifers selected from the 700 
or more at Wild Acres. About one- 
quarter of the gift was of native trees, 
but over 150 were foreign varieties. 
The gift was accepted and landscaped 
over an eight-acre area at the south end 
of the grounds. Each tree was labeled 
by Henry Teuscher of the Montreal 
Garden and all is known as the Mont- 
gomery Conifer Collection. At its 
dedication a new dwarf spruce was 
christened. It was named R. H. Mont- 
gomery and he gave to the Garden a 
young plant which he had raised from 
a cutting from the parent plant. The 
Colonel spoke, telling of the beauty of 
the conifer under all conditions. As a 
part of his talk he said: 

“Through a microscope the winter buds 
of conifers are as beautiful as any rose, 


and in spring the color of the trees makes 
a wonderful picture.” 


It became known on the publication 
of his will in May, 1953, that on Oc- 
tober 30, 1952, Robert Montgomery 
executed a codicil to his will reading in 
part as follows: 


“T have now concluded that this prop- 
erty known as ‘Wild Acres’ should not 
be disposed of in any way which would 
destroy its unique beauty. 

“T therefore give and devise the afore- 
said real property, including the buildings 
and improvements thereon owned by me, 
and located in the Town of Greenwich, 
Connecticut, to the Town oF GREENWICH, 
CoNNECTICUT, on the condition that the 
TOWN oF GREENWICH shall agree that the 
portion of the property comprising the 
hemlock forest, waterways, lakes, the 
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pinetum and such other land as may be 
necessary to form a logical park and such 
as a landscape architect would consider 
necessary to form a harmonious whole 
shall be used and maintained as a public 
park or garden. Since some name for 
the park or garden is necessary I suggest 
MONTGOMERY PINETUM as most 
suitable.” 
The codicil also provided that the pro- 
ceeds of sales of the remaining acreage 
not required for the park should be 
placed in a special fund and used ex- 
clusively for the care, maintenance 
and further beautification of the park. 
Thus he not only continued his deep 
interest in an early result of his hobby 
but also provided for its future when 
he would not be here to look after it. 
Colonel Montgomery gave George P. 
Brett credit for advice as to how he 
should proceed as a collector of coni- 
fers and also for the suggestion that 
he become a collector of palms. He 
had spent three winters in Mountain 
Lake, Florida, where he had made a 
heavy investment. But in the summer 
of 1930, when he and Mr. Brett were 
at lunch, Mr. Brett talked to him of 
palms. He said there was not a good 
collection in the United States and that 
though he had started a collection he 
could not hope to live long enough to 
get together a creditable one. R. H. M 
was not enthusiastic but promised to 
think about it. The following March 
he visited Mr. and Mrs. Brett in 
Coral Gables. He was convinced. He 
got experienced help to select a place, 
bought seventy acres, and arranged for 
building a small house for overnight 
visits and one for a caretaker. Then 
in March, 1932, he and Thomas A. 
Fennell spent a week motoring through 
Florida, buying palms. 

“When I left the place in March, 1932, 
it was a barren wilderness. When I saw 
it next in December it was a complete 
estate, fully planted, with gorgeous flower- 
ing vines and flowers and a superb lawn.” 

rhe first tree had been planted in Aug- 
ust, 1932. One must read the Col- 
onel’s own story to get an idea of his 
enthusiasm. Here it is possible to 
mention only a few of his experiences. 
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He had sought all available varieties 
of palms in Florida and wished alsc 
to get them from foreign countries, 
But as quarantine restrictions forbade 
the importation of living palms he pro- 
posed to get seeds from tropical gar- 
dens abroad. Then he learned that 
most such gardens are not allowed to 
sell seeds—they could only exchange 
them. And a further bar was that they 
could exchange only with similar in- 
stitutions. So besides being succes- 
sively an accountant, auditor, student, 
teacher, author, and officer in a variety 
of organizations, he became an insti- 
tution and named himself “Coconut 
Grove Palmetum”. This seems to have 
provided the necessary introduction, 
though it had one unexpected result. 
In Paris he called on the Vilmorin firm 
and presented a list of the palms he 
had and requested seeds of all other 
species. The person he had met spoke 
no English and apparently he and 
R. H. M. didn’t speak the same kind 
of French. The outcome was that in- 
stead of learning what seeds he could 
buy he was told what seeds Vilmorin 
would buy from him. However, he 
got seeds from every tropical country, 
and in 1939 he stated that he had 
growing about 400 different species, 
the largest private collection of palms 
in the world. In 1935, at the Palm 
Beach Flower Show he exhibited only 
palm flowers and seeds and stole the 
show. 

Although he was still intensely in- 
terested in his Florida place, he 


“could not afford to buy more land and 
raise more and more hundreds of tropical 
things, and yet I wanted to do just that 
more than anything of that nature I had 
ever wanted. Maybe it was the same urge 
i had had scores of times. Anyhow I had 
it. I considered what might be done and 
decided that there must be thousands of 
others who, as much, or almost as much, 
as I would like to see in the continental 
United States the finest tropical garden in 
the world. And so I organized it.” 


And thus began the Fairchild Tropi- 
cal Garden. As the garden grew with 
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Robert H. Montgomery, C.P.H. 


the most expert advice and administra- 
tion, he had time to laugh at his ex- 
periences and to make mental blue- 
prints of possible extensions of some 
of his minor hobbies. Perhaps one of 
his satisfactions was in recalling the 
organizations he created as subsidiaries 


to his major hobby, including the 
Montgomery Evergreen Nursury, Inc., 
the Coconut Grove Palmetum, and the 
Fairchild Tropical Garden. Our imag- 
ination is not stretched to believe that 
these were the inspiration for his and 
his wife’s last holiday card in 1952: 


Christmas and New Year Greetings 
from 
the firm of Montgomery and Montgomery 
Coconut Grove, Florida 
Dealers in Flowers and Trees 


Any Quantity, Any Kind, Easy Credit Terms 
Our Balance Sheet for the Year Ending December 25, 1952 


ASSETS 
Good health. Kindly feelings. Love of 
nature. Realizing we can do only so much 


and no more. 
Warmest greetings to all our friends. 
General Manager, Secretary 


NELL 


LIABILITIES 
Regrets for not sending 1951 Christmas 
Cards. Too lazy or too tired after long trip 
gathering seeds. 
Inability to change what we don’t like. 
Chairman of the Board 
BOB 
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Conducted by BENJAMIN Harrow, C.P.A. 


Meaning of Indirect Ownership 
or Control 


Two months ago! we discussed Sec- 
tion 211.4 of Art. 9 A dealing with a 
change in classification of a real estate 
corporation in those situations where 
substantially all the stock of a real 
estate company and a business cor- 
poration are owned or controlled by 
the same interests. We were of the 
opinion that substantially all meant 
95% of the stock. 

Section 211.4 speaks of direct or 
indirect ownership or control. Several 
of our members would like to know 
what is meant by indirect ownership 
or control. Specifically the law has in 
mind a type of situation where a 
parent and two children each own one- 
third of the stock of a business cor- 
poration, and the two children each 
own 50% of the stock of a real estate 
corporation. 

Under the Internal Revenue Code 





BENJAMIN Harrow, C.P.A., has 
been a member of our Society since 
1928, and a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants since 
1922. He is a member of the New 
York Bar and Professor of Law at 
St. John’s University. 

Mr. Harrow is a past Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Society. He is a past 
Chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lications and of the Committee on 
State Taxation. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Institute’s Committee on 
l*ederal Taxation. 

Mr. Harrow is engaged in prac- 
tice as a certified public accountant 
and attorney in his own office in 
New York City. 
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Congress has set up principles of con- 
structive ownership of stock (See, 
318) so that an individual is con- 
sidered as owning the stock owned by 
his children and parents. In the case 
mentioned above, the parent would be 
deemed to own all the stock of the 
business corporation by reason of the 
constructive ownership of the stock of 
the two children. He would also be 
deemed to own the stock of the real 
estate corporation. 

The franchise tax laws contain no 
specific references to constructive 
ownership. Nevertheless the State Tax 
Commission has administered the law 
as if such provisions were actually in 
it. The Commission has deliberately 
avoided a specific recommendation for 
such a provision in the law. It prefers 
to leave the problem vf indirect 
ownership and control in a_ flexible 
state. In that way it does not automati- 
cally apply Section 211.4 merely be- 
cause members of a family own the 
stock of a real estate company and a 
business corporation. The method of 
acquiring the stock in both companies 
would have a bearing on its determina- 
tion. So also would be the reason for 
the acquisition of the stock by the 
several members of the family. If the 
purpose is merely to avoid the change 
in classification provision, the Tax 
Commission would probably find the 
requisite indirect ownership because 
of the family relationship of the stock- 
holders. If the acquisition of stock 
by the several members of a family 
is justified by business or other proper 
considerations, the Commission. itself 
would probably not impute any in- 
direct ownership or control of both 
corporations because of the relation- 
ship of the stockholders. 


1The New York Certified Public Accountant, Vol. XXV, No. 7 (July, 1955), p. 430. 
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New York State Tax Forum 


Priority of Tax Liens 


A recent case? presented the ques- 
tion of who is entitled to a debtor’s 
assets where both the federal govern- 
ment and the State government have 
claims against such assets and there 
are not enough assets to pay both 
claims. The State had a lien for un- 
paid corporate franchise taxes that had 
accrued on November 1, 1942, 1943, 
and 1944, inclusive (former law). A 
warrant for the unpaid taxes had been 
filed and docketed as a judgment on 
October 3, 1952. 

The federal government had a lien 
for the years 1941 to 1946, The assess- 
ment lists with respect to these taxes 
were received by the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue in 1947 and 1949. 
Notice of these liens was filed on 
March 26, 1953, with the Register of 
the City of New York. The National 
City Bank as depositary of funds of 
the debtor was served with a warrant 
of distraint by the Director of In- 
ternal Revenue on April 8, 1953. 

Under the U. S. Code the federal 
taxes became a lien at the time the 
assessment lists showing the amount 
of taxes were received by the Collector 
of Internal Revenue. That was in 
1947 and 1949. Under the state fran- 
chise tax law the taxes became an in- 
choate lien when the report was re- 
quired to be filed. That was during 
the period 1942 to 1944 and before the 
federal taxes became a lien. However, 
an inchoate lien must be perfected, 
and that did not occur until the war- 
rants were issued in October, 1952. 
In fact the franchise taxes were not 
determined nor until that 
time. 





assessed 


The court held that the federal gov- 
ernment’s lien was the first in time 
and, therefore, had priority over the 
state’s earlier inchoate lien. 


Agreement to Share Tax Liability 


In a recent case* several stock- 
holders of a real estate corporation 
sold all their stock to the corporation. 
Perhaps the parties were aware of the 
provision in Sec. 182 of Article 9 
which taxes as a dividend “any con- 
sideration given by a corporation for 
the purchase of its own stock in ex- 
cess of the consideration received by 
it for the issuance of such stock... .” 
At any rate the Corporation and the 
stockholders had entered into a con- 
tract dated June 25, 1954, providing 
that the stockholders would pay to the 
corporation one-half of any additional 
assessment made by the State of New 
York ‘for income or other taxes for 
any year during which (they) were 
stockholders , until the sale of 
their said stock and their resignation 
as officers and directors except 
that the liability of the (stockholders ) 
for the year 1951 shall be limited to 
the date of the closing of this trans- 
action.” 

There was a supplemental written 
agreement executed on July 3, 1953, 
which clarified the previous provision 
of the contract of June 25, 1951. In 
this agreement the parties agreed that 
the purchase price of the stock had 
been computed on the basis of an esti- 
mated franchise tax of $297.63 for the 
period from January 1, 1951 to July 
1, 1951. The agreement further pro- 
vided that if the franc’lise taxes for 
this period when finally determined 
exceeded the estimated amounts, the 
sellers would pay to the corporation 
one-half the excess tax. 

Under date of July 18, 1952, the 
State Tax Commission notified the 
corporation of an assessment of an 
additional franchise tax in the amount 
of $5,277.74 (2% of $268,887.00— 
$5,000.) in accordance with Section 
182 referred to above. 


_ 2 State Tax Commission vy. Union General Corp., Supreme Court, Special Term, Part I, 
New York County, N. Y. L. J., July 1, 1955, p. 3, col. 3. 

3 Matter of 2300 Concourse Realty Corporation v. Goldstein, City Court, Trial Term 
Part IV, Bronx County, N. Y. L. J., June 24, 1955, p. 7, col. 3. 
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The specific question before the 
court was the interpretation of the 
contract in the light of Section 182. 
The court held that the liability of the 
sellers was limited to the date of the 
closing of the contract, July 3, 1951. 
Did the liability for the 2% tax on 
dividends arise up to that date? In 
answering that question the court first 
noted that when a period of time is 
limited by the fixing of a day or an 
event the legal draughtsmen use such 
terms as “inclusive of” or “up to and 
including’. Since no such terms were 
used in the instant contract the court 
held that the parties did not intend to 
include the last limiting event by which 
the period of the corporation’s tax 
liability is fixed, namely the actual 
closing of the transaction. 

The Court then noted that the addi- 
tional tax liability was not due to the 
purchase of its own stock but rather 
the “consideration given.” This act oc- 
curred after the period of time in 
which the sellers were to be held liable 
for a half share. Therefore the cor- 
poration alone was liable for the entire 
tax, 


Personal Income Tax—Some 
Technical Provisions 


A recent case* highlights some of 
the technical provisions in the law 
when a taxpayer attempts to resist the 
action of the State Tax Commission 
under warrants for the collection of a 
tax. The Commission had issued a 
warrant based upon an assessment 
levied on November 18, 1953. The 
taxpayer had received notice of the 
assessment, but had filed no applica- 
tion for revision (Form 113) as re- 
quired by Section 374 of Art. 16. In 
the case of a second warrant, based 
upon assessments levied on August 11, 
1949, the taxpayer did file applications 
for revision. Those applications were 
granted in part. Upon notice of the 


County, N. Y. L. J., June 17, 1955, p. 11. 
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State Tax Commission of such action, 
the taxpayer had 90 days within which 
to demand a formal hearing (Form 
114). Such a demand is a prerequisite 
to a further review of the action of 
the Tax Commission, but the taxpayer 
took no such action. 


When the sheriff attempted to gar- | 


nishee the wages of the taxpayer, the 
latter made a motion to enjoin the 
employer from honoring the garnish- 
ment and to vacate the judgments on 
a number of grounds. The first one 
was that the Tax Commission had 
made its assessments because the in- 
come tax returns had been questioned 
by the Federal Government. The I'ed- 
eral Government had subsequently re- 
duced its claims and adjusted the 
matter. The State had not taken into 
consideration the subsequent revision. 
As to this, the Court held that the 
taxpayer should have filed an applica- 
tion for revision as to one assessment, 
and applications for a formal hearing 
as to the other assessments. The latter 
is an exclusive remedy and, since that 
was not done, the determination of the 
Tax Commission can no longer be 
questioned. 

The taxpayer also argued that the 
action of the Tax Commission was 
barred by the Statute of Limitations. 
The assessment upon which the first 
warrant was based was issued on No- 
vember 18, 1953, for taxes for the 
fiscal year ending February 28, 1943. 
The Statute of Limitations is three 
years from the date the return is due, 
in the usual case. It is five years if 
more than 25% of gross income has 
been omitted, and there is no limita- 
tion if a return is false or fraudulent. 
The Tax Commission had found that 
the taxpayer’s understatement of in- 
come was due to fraud with intent to 
evade the tax. As to the second war- 
rant the taxpayer had consented in 
writing to extend the period for the 
determination of the tax until August 


4 State Tax Commission v. Voges, Supreme Court, Special Term Part I, Queens 
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15, 1950, and the assessments were 
made on August 1, 1949 (Sec. 373 
sub. 5). 

Another point made by the taxpayer 
was that the garnishee should be based 
upon his take-home pay (gross salary 
less tax withheld) and not the gross 
salary. To this too the Court said no. 


Priority of Tax Lien—Personal 

Income Tax 

If the assets of a taxpayer are in- 
sufficient to pay federal and_ state 
claims for income taxes, who is en- 
titled to priority? One aspect of this 
problem was before the State Supreme 
Court in a recent case.5 There had 
been a mortgage foreclosure sale of 
realty situated in Queens County. 
After the payment of expenses there 
remained a surplus of $12,000. The 
U. S. claimed the money under a lien 
of about $17,000 for unpaid federal 


taxes of the former owner of the 
property. The State of New York 
claimed the money under a lien of 


$14,000 for unpaid State income taxes. 
Both the United States and the State 
claimed a priority over each other 
based upon the date upon which each 
claim became a lien. Warrants of the 
State of New York were filed with the 
Queens County Clerk on December 23 
and December 27, 1949. Thereafter, 
no further action. was taken by the 
State to perfect the liens. The federal 
tax lien was filed on November 16, 
1950, with the Register of Queens 
County. 

Under 1939 (Section 


the Code 





3671) a lien for unpaid taxes arose 
“at the time the assessment list was 
received by the Collector. . . .” Under 
the 1954 Code the lien arises “at the 
time the assessment is made.” (Sec. 
6322). In the instant case the assess- 
ment lists were received by the Col- 
lector in April, 1948, and in August 
1949, 

The filing of a warrant by the State 
Sheriff made the State a judgment 
creditor, but Section 380 of the Tax 
law provides that “. . . the said sheriff 
shall thereupon proceed upon the same 
(the warrant) in all respects with like 
effect and in the same manner pre- 
scribed by law in respect to executions 
issued against property upon judg- 
ments of a Court of Record... .” 

The Court goes on to say that the 
relative priority of the United States 
lien for unpaid taxes is a federal ques- 
tion, to be determined by federal law. 
‘Mere attachment of the State’s lien 
prior to recordation of the federal lien 
did not in and of itself divest the tax- 
payer of either possession or title to 
the property.” The Court points out 
that the State had not perfected its 
lien by reducing the property to its 
own possession before the federal gov- 
ernment had filed its lien. The Court 
therefore ordered the surplus funds 
paid to the United States. It should be 
noted that the Court does not say that 
the State would have priority if the 
property had been reduced to posses- 
sion by the State. It says merely that 
under those circumstances “another 
problem would confront us.” 


5 Art Motors, Inc. v. Scheer, Supreme Court, Special Term Part I, Queens County, 


ay. L.y.,.Joly. 5, 4955. p.. 7. 
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Conducted by Louis H. Rappaport, C.P.A. 


Registration Statement Speaks As of Effective Date 
The Hayes Manufacturing Corporation Case 


This department has previously 
commented that the truthfulness of a 
registration statement under the Se- 
curities Act of 1933 will be tested in 
the light of the situation as it exists 
on the effective date of the registra- 
tion statement. 

There seems to be some doubt on 
this score, however. The former as- 
sociate general counsel of the SEC, 
Louis Loss, wrote as follows: 


“As of what date does the registration 
statement speak? On this fundamental 
question the statute is not too clear on its 
face.”’* 


At any rate the SEC has consistently 
construed the law as stated in the first 
paragraph above. 

What would the situation be under 
the 1933 Act if a company reported 
profits in the registration statement 
but had losses in the succeeding 
interim period that were not reported ? 
Would the omission to report a change 
in the Company’s affairs existing at 
the effective date constitute a material 





Louis H. Rappaport, C.P.A., is 
a partner in the firm of Lybrand, 
Ross Bros. & Montgomery, C.P.A.’s. 











Hayes: 
Fiscal year ended September 30, 
“cc “< “ “ec 
“eé “ “ec “cc 
American : 
Parent company alone: 


11 months ended November 30, 


“ce ‘eé 


Year 
Consolidated basis: 


Year ended November 30, 1945................ 


omission that would render the regis- 
tration statement misleading? In a 
decision’ issued in connection with a 
registration statement under the 1933 
Act, the Commission discussed this 
question. 

Hayes Manufacturing Corporation 
proposed to issue shares of its com- 
mon stock in exchange for all of the 
common stock of American Engineer- 
ing Company. The stockholders of 
the latter planned to sell the Hayes 
stock so acquired to the public through 
underwriters, and Hayes filed a regis- 
tration statement on February 27, 
1946, to cover the proposed offering. 
On March 29, 1946, prior to the ef- 
fective date, the SEC directed that a 
public examination be held, and on 
April 24, 1946, instituted stop-order 
proceedings. Material amendments 
were filed in April, May and July, 
1946, which substantially corrected the 
deficiencies complained of by SEC. 
The Commission therefore determined 
not to issue the stop-order but com- 
mented upon certain deficiencies in the 
original filing. 

The original filing included finan- 
cial statements of Hayes and American 
which showed that the companies had 
earned net income as follows: 


4, SEE ETE $284,973 
tum Eee 735,522 
Lee Oe 436,446 
By see wauebiods 427,277 
Se eee 480,055 

197,373 


(Continued on page 549) 





* “Securities Regulation’, p. 180 (1951). 


+ Hayes Manufacturing Corporation, 23 SEC 586 (1946). 
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Office and Staff Management 


A forum for the exchange of views and information on all 
aspects of the administration of an accounting practice. 









Conducted by Max Btocx, C.P.A. 


Correction 

In last month’s column, under the 
caption, Corporation Declarations of 
Estimated Income Tax, there were 
statements to the effect that estimated 
income tax payments are required 
where income is in excess of $100,000, 
whereas the statements should have 
been to the effect that such estimated 
income tax payments must be paid 
when the income tax for the year is 
expected to exceed $100,000. 


Management Services by C.P.As. 


The subject of management services 
by C.P.As. is gaining increasing pro- 
fessional recognition, witness the crea- 
tion of committees dealing with that 
subject by the American Institute of 
Accountants, the New York State 
Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants and, undoubtedly, by other state 
societies. In the July, 1955, issue of 
Coronet Magazine an article was de- 
voted to the “extra services” of ac- 
countants, namely business advisory 
services. Reference was made in that 
article to a list of services of a man- 
agerial nature that are, or might be 
furnished by accountants, which was 
prepared by the editor of this column. 





Max Brock, C.P.A. (N. Y., Pa.), 
is a former chairman of the 
Committee on Administration of 
Accountants’ Practice of the New 
York State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. He is a lecturer 
at The City College of New York 
in the graduate course on Account- 
ing Practice. Mr. Block is a member 
of the firm of Anchin, Block & 
Anchin. 
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Because of the widespread interest re- 
sulting from that publicity, the list of 
services is here reproduced. 
Obviously, all C.P.As. are not qual- 
ified to deal, partially or fully, with 
all of the subjects listed. In many 
instances, they may only be able to 
recognize the existence of problems 
within certain management areas, in 
which event they could recommend the 
engagement of specialists and cooper- 
ate with them. In that process the 
C.P.A. will add to his store of special- 
ized knowledge. His collaboration may 
be very helpful in matters involving 
financing, costs, determination of sav- 
ings, etc. Some accountants may have 
unusual technical training and experi- 
ence, they of course can deal with 
subjects that others should avoid. 


Services that Accountants Perform 
or Collaborate In 


The variety of management prob- 
lems is such that a compilation of all 
of them is virtually impossible, par- 
ticularly as conditions change. By the 
same token, a complete list of services 
that accountants might be able to 
render is also impractical. As a guide 
to the average practitioner the follow- 
ing list of services that may come 
within his orbit is submitted. 


Broad Fields 


1. System work—office, factory, dis- 
tribution, etc. 

2. Development of internal control 
systems 

3. Installation of cost systems 

4. Establishment of cost estimating 
procedures and formulae 

5. Devise formulae for the establish- 
ment of sales prices 

6. Installation of budgets 
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8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 





Office and Staff Management 


Preparation of internal report 
forms 
Planning profit share and pension 
plans 


Matters relating to perpetuation 
of the business 

Financing and organizing enter- 
prises 
General 
vices. 


business advisory ser- 


Services Related to Inventories 


1. 


Perpetual inventory system instal- 
lation : 


a) to detect losses by pilferage, 
waste, etc. 
b) to guide in purchasing 


c) aid in establishing losses for 

insurance purposes 

to reduce amount of physical 

inventories 

e) to detect obsolete, poor turn- 
over items 


d) 


Turnover rate analysis — inade- 
quate turnover: 


a) analysis of rate by individual 


items 

b) consideration of means of im- 
provement 

c) elimination of slow-moving 
items 

d) use of consigned goods 


e) advisability of branch ware- 
housing 
Storage facilities : 


a) 
b) 


orderliness 

internal control on flow in and 
out 

c) use of material handling equip- 
ment 

consideration of own storage 
vs. public warehouse storage— 
cost, service 

e) cost analyses 


d) 


Miscellaneous aspects : 


a) inventory taking methods 
b) inventory pricing methods 
c) financing inventories 

d) insurance 
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Services As to Equipment 


1 
2. 
3. 


> 


on 


NI 


Install equipment ledger 

Review adequacy of insurance 
Review policy as to maintenance 
and replacement 

Install individual machine (large 
unit) maintenance record 

Review age of equipment and in- 
quire as to obsolescence 
Determine how management keeps 
informed as to new developments 
in equipment 

Recommend, where desirable, use 
of engineers to study adequacy of 
equipment 

Recommend, and design, break- 
down reports and records (indi- 
vidual and cumulative), for large 
machines, setting forth time lost, 
reason, and name of operator. 


Services Related to Accounts 


to 


Receivable 


Analysis of: 

a) Reasonableness of credit terms 

b) Reasonableness of discount 
rates 

c) Turnover rate 

d) Method of following up slow 
accounts 

e) Method of following up bank- 
rupt accounts 

f) Effectiveness of credit depart- 
ment 
(1) over-conservative 
(2) over-liberal 

Methods of financing outstanding 

accounts : 

Bookkeeping : 

a) Mechanical vs. manual system 

b) Need to mail statements to cus- 
tomers 


Services Related to Production 


Reports re production: 


Per man hour, per machine hour, 
etc. 

Comparisons with standards 

Units produced — product, depart- 
ment, etc. 
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Office and Staff Management 


Overtime work analysis: 
Authorizations for overtime 
Reports on overtime hours, by de- 

partment, product, etc. 
Dollar cost of overtime premiums 
Discuss with client effectiveness of 
overtime, desirability, and _ real 
cost 

Reports re spoilage and wastage of 
materials 

Reports re machine stoppages : 
Hours lost, causes, responsibility 

Comparison of production perform- 
ance and costs with industry aver- 
ages 

Inquiry into efficiency of plant struc- 
ture and machinery layout. 

Recommend outside aid. 

Report on fuel consumption for heat- 
ing and power purposes and com- 
parison with standards. 

Inquiry into efforts made to keep 
abreast of developments in new ma- 
terials, machinery and processes. 


Services As to Purchasing 
and Receiving 


A. Purchasing Matters: 
1. Control over commitments : 
a) approval 
b) use of purchase order forms 
c) follow up on timely receipt of 
goods 
d) record of open commitments 


2. Forecast of needs: 


a) mechanics of forecasting needs 
b) reference to inventory 
c) market information as to sup- 
plies and prices 
3. Methods and policies: 
a) competitive buying 
b) maintain more than one source 


of supply 
c) good relations with sellers 


d) obtaining new materials and 
processes 


4. Credit terms and discount rates 
5. Financing purchases 
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6. Analyses of cost of purchase de- 
partment operation 


B. Receiving Matters: 


1. Review adequacy of internal con- 
trol between: 
a) purchasing and receiving 
b) receiving and warehouse or 
factory 
c) receiving and bookkeeping 


i) 


Inquire into soundness of proced- 

ures as to: 

a) counting, weighing, or measur- 
in 


b) > quality and _ other 
compliance 

c) return of unordered and defec- 
tive goods 

d) control over containers, paid 
for or not 


3. Efficiency of physical handling of 
goods 


4. Cost analyses 


Services As to Sales Orders, 
Shipping, and Billing 


1. General 
a) Internal control and internal 
auditing ; 
b) Efficiency of forms used—one 
writing system 
2. Orders 
a) Approval of orders, and credit 
checking procedures 
b) Statistical reports 
and backlogs 
c) Analyses of orders by product, 
salesmen, territories, etc. 
d) Acknowledgments of orders 
e) Control over filling of orders 
and back-orders 
f) Analyses of cost of processing 
orders 


on orders 


3. Shipping 
a) Efficiency of physical opera- 
tions of order picking, packing, 
marking, loading, etc. 
b) Keeping abreast of improve- 
ments in packing containers 
and methods 
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Office and Staff Management 


Preparation of internal report 
forms 
Planning profit share and pension 
plans 


Matters relating to perpetuation 
of the business 

Financing and organizing enter- 
prises 

General business advisory ser- 
vices. 


Services Related to Inventories 


F 
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Perpetual inventory system instal- 

lation : 

a) to detect losses by pilferage, 
waste, etc. 

b) to guide in purchasing 

c) aid in establishing losses for 
insurance purposes 

d) to reduce amount of physical 
inventories 

e) to detect obsolete, poor turn- 
over items 


Turnover rate analysis — inade- 
quate turnover: 


a) analysis of rate by individual 


items 

b) consideration of means of im- 
provement 

c) elimination of slow-moving 
items 


d) use of consigned goods 
e) advisability of branch 
housing 


ware- 


Storage facilities : 

a) orderliness 

b) internal control on flow in and 
out 

c) use of material handling equip- 
ment 

d) consideration of own storage 
vs. public warehouse storage— 
cost, service 

e) cost analyses 


Miscellaneous aspects : 


a) inventory taking methods 
b) inventory pricing methods 
c) financing inventories 

d) insurance 





Services As to Equipment 


*. row 


on 


Install equipment ledger 

Review adequacy of insurance 
Review policy as to maintenance 
and replacement 

Install individual machine (large 
unit) maintenance record 

Review age of equipment and in- 
quire as to obsolescence 
Determine how management keeps 
informed as to new developments 
in equipment 

Recommend, where desirable, use 
of engineers to study adequacy of 
equipment 

Recommend, and design, break- 
down reports and records (indi- 
vidual and cumulative), for large 
machines, setting forth time lost, 
reason, and name of operator. 


Services Related to Accounts 


Receivable 


Analysis of: 

a) Reasonableness of credit terms 

b) Reasonableness of discount 
rates 

c) Turnover rate 

d) Method of following up slow 
accounts 

e) Method of following up bank- 
rupt accounts 

f) Effectiveness of credit depart- 
ment 
(1) over-conservative 
(2) over-liberal 

Methods of financing outstanding 

accounts : 

Bookkeeping : 

a) Mechanical vs. manual system 

b) Need to mail statements to cus- 
tomers 


Services Related to Production 


Reports re production: 


Per man hour, per machine hour, 
etc. 

Comparisons with standards 

Units produced — product, depart- 
ment, etc. 
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Office and Staff Management 


Overtime work analysis: 
Authorizations for overtime 
Reports on overtime hours, by de- 

partment, product, etc. 
Dollar cost of overtime premiums 
Discuss with client effectiveness of 
overtime, desirability, and _ real 
cost 

Reports re spoilage and wastage of 
materials 

Reports re machine stoppages : 
Hours lost, causes, responsibility 

Comparison of production perform- 
ance and costs with industry aver- 
ages 

Inquiry into efficiency of plant struc- 
ture and machinery layout. 

Recommend outside aid. 

Report on fuel consumption for heat- 
ing and power purposes and com- 
parison with standards. 

Inquiry into efforts made to keep 
abreast of developments in new ma- 
terials, machinery and processes. 


Services As to Purchasing 
and Receiving 


A. Purchasing Matters: 
1. Control over commitments : 
a) approval 
b) use of purchase order forms 
c) follow up on timely receipt of 
goods 
d) record of open commitments 


2. Forecast of needs: 
a) mechanics of forecasting needs 
b) reference to inventory 
c) market information as to sup- 
plies and prices 
3. Methods and policies: 
a) competitive buying 
b) maintain more than one source 


of supply 
c) good relations with sellers 


d) obtaining new materials and 
processes 


4. Credit terms and discount rates 
5. Financing purchases 
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6. Analyses of cost of purchase de- 
partment operation 


B. Receiving Matters: 


1. Review adequacy of internal con- 
trol between: 
a) purchasing and receiving 
b) receiving and warehouse or 
factory 
c) receiving and bookkeeping 
2. Inquire into soundness of proced- 


ures as to: 


a) counting, weighing, or measur- 
ing 

b) checking quality and _ other 
compliance 

c) return of unordered and defec- 
tive goods 

d) control over containers, paid 
for or not 


3. Efficiency of physical handling of 
goods 


4. Cost analyses 


Services As to Sales Orders, 
Shipping, and Billing 
1. General 
a) Internal control and internal 
auditing ; 
b) Efficiency of forms used—one 
writing system 
2. Orders 
a) Approval of orders, and credit 
checking procedures 
b) Statistical reports 
and backlogs 
c) Analyses of orders by product, 
salesmen, territories, etc. 
d) Acknowledgments of orders 
e) Control over filling of orders 
and back-orders 
f) Analyses of cost of processing 
orders 


on orders 


3. Shipping 
a) Efficiency of physical opera- 
tions of order picking, packing, 
marking, loading, etc. 
b) Keeping abreast of improve- 
ments in packing containers 
and methods 
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Office and Staff Management 


c) Selection of most economical 
form of shipment 

d) Analyses of packing costs, 
shipping costs, etc. 

4. Billing 

a) Mechanical methods 

b) Billing to keep pace with ship- 
ments 

c) Policy re mailing of invoice, or 
delivery by truckman, or other 
method 

d) Analyses of cost of getting out 
an invoice 


Services As to Personnel Relations 


1. Review policies, or need for poli- 

cies, as to: 

a) Maintaining good relations 

b) Salary increases 

c) Promotion 

d) Training 

e) Plan for perpetuation and 
growth 

f) Cooperation amongst executives 
(committees, etc.) 


2. Discuss desirability of : 


a) Incentive compensation plan 
b) Profit sharing or pension plan 


3. Inquire into, and discuss: 
a) Method of seeking out, inter- 


viewing, and testing new help 
b) Method of discharging help 


4. Install internal report, where prac- 
tical, as to personnel turnover, dis- 
closing reasons for every discharge 
or resignation: 

a) estimate cost of breaking in 
new employees 


5. Recommend, where necessary, and 
cooperate with, independent con- 
sultants on labor relations, wage 
plans, profit share and pension 
plans, etc. 


Services Related to Sales 


1. Review pricing policies and me- 
chanics 
a) audit cost estimates and cal- 
culations 
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2. 


6. 


10. 


Inquire into effectiveness and 
adequacy of advertising 

a) recommend independent con- 
sultant 


Review reasonableness of credit 
terms and discount rates 


Discuss distribution methods and 
encourage, where desirable, in- 
quiry into their effectiveness. Use 
of independent consultant might 
be recommended to advise on use 
of jobbers, sales directly to re- 
tailers, or other means of distri- 
bution. 


Inquire into policies and proce- 
dures used in launching new pro- 
ducts. Recommend outside aid 
where desirable. 


Lay out sales statistics report 
forms and review data as to sales 
by product, territory, salesmen, 
groups, etc. 


Analyze cost of opening up new 
territories, adding new salesmen 
launching a new item, etc. 


Advice as to methods of financing 


Analyses of profitableness, by: 
a) customers 

b) products 

c) salesmen 

d) territories 

e) minimum profitable sale 


Cost analyses 
Taking orders, promotion, etc. 


Services Related to Deliveries 


‘ 


Cost records: 
Truck operating costs — individ- 
ual trucks, fleet 
Unit delivery cost 


Analyses of advantages and dis- 
advantages of use of 

a) owned trucks 

b) rented trucks 


(Continued on page 549) 
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| Payroll Tax Notes | 





Conducted by SAMUEL S. REss 


Unemployment Insurance—Extended 
Coverage Among Small Employers 


Many employers not heretofore cov- 
ered will become subject to the unem- 
ployment insurance law on January 
Ist, 1956, and twice as many more will 
be brought in as of January Ist, 1957. 
Under a measure enacted by the State 
of New York last spring, known as 
Chapter 621 of the Laws of 1955, 
employers will become liable for con- 
tributions if they employ in employ- 
ment : 

a. three or more persons on any 
day, on or after January 1, 
1956; 

b. two or more persons on any 
day, on or after January 1, 
1957. 


Regarding persons employed in _per- 
sonal or domestic service, an employer 
will become liable with respect to 
them if he employs in such service 
four or more persons on any day on 
or after January Ist, 1956. 

The present law in effect until the 
end of 1955, subjects an employer to 
unemployment insurance coverage if, 
in one or more locations in the State 
of New York, he employs four -or 
more persons in covered employment 
on any fifteen or more days during 





SAMUEL S. Ress has been an As- 
sociate Member of our Society since 
1936, and is also a member of the 
Bar. He has specialized in the pay- 
roll tax field since the inception of 
this type of legislation in 1936. 


Dr. Ress is a member of the 
Society’s Committee on New York 
State Taxation and Chairman of the 
Sub-Committee on Unemployment 
Insurance. 
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any calendar year, or if he must pay a 
tax under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act on persons performing ser- 
vices in New York State. 


Discontinuance of Coverage 


After any employer has become li- 
able under the law, he may cease to be 
liable when the application is filed in 
the last calendar quarter of a year, 
if he did not employ two or more 
employees on any day in the current 
year. If the application is filed in any 
other calendar quarter, the employer 
must show that he did not employ two 
or more persons on any day in the 
current year and in the preceding year. 


Division of Employment Asks So- 
ciety’s Help in Information Drive 
On Newly-Covered Employers Of 
Fewer Than Four Persons 


A State Labor Department educa- 
tional campaign, to reach small busi- 
nessmen who come under the unem- 
ployment insurance law in 1956 and 
1957, was launched recently at a meet- 
ing with a small group of business 
organization representatives. Commis- 
sioner Isador Lubin and Richard C. 
Brockway, Executive Director of the 
Division of Employment of the State 
of New York, have invited the mem- 
bers of the New York State Society 
of Certified Public Accountants to par- 
ticipate in the hundreds of local 
workshop meetings to be conducted 
throughout the State later this year. 
The purpose of these meetings is to 
inform proprietors of small business 
and their accountants of their day-to- 
day obligations under the State Un- 
employment Insurance Law. Some 
50,000 three-employee firms will come 
under the law in 1956, and about 
100,000 two-employee firms in 1957. 
The meetings may serve to point up 
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some of the problems confronting the 
small businessman who employs no 
bookkeeper, but utilizes the services of 
a certified public accountant to handle 
his accounting, tax, and unemploy- 
ment insurance work. In many such 
situations the accountant’s engagement 
may require his services only once or 
twice a month. Under those circum- 
stances there may be insufficient avail- 
able time within which to prepare and 
return, within the present seven-day 
period, forms L.O.-12 or L.O.-12.1 
(Request for Employment and Wage 
Data) without incurring the pre- 
scribed $10 penalty. Perhaps, for such 
firms, the Division of Employment 
would agree to accept a single annual 
report, to be filed 20 days after the 
close of the calendar or fiscal year, 
or some other mutually agreeable 
time. 

It may also become possible to work 
out some satisfactory plan for elimi- 
nating the present $10 penalty assess- 
ment in all cases where it is shown 
that the delay in filing the Request 
Report was not due to any effort on 
the part of the taxpayer or his ac- 
countant to deprive a claimant of any 
benefits under the law. 

More will be reported on the con- 
templated unemployment insurance 
workshop meetings at a later date. 


Excluded Remuneration 

A further amendment to section 
517.2 (f) of the sag Sr age in- 
surance law, effective April 22, 1955, 
modifies the conditions under which 
payments to or for an employee, into 
or out of a trust fund, are excluded 
from the definition of remuneration 
and, therefore, not subject to state un- 
employment insurance taxation. It is 
provided that “any payment made to 
or on behalf of, an employee or his 
beneficiary from or to a trust de- 
scribed in section 401(a) of the 
federal Internal Revenue Code which 
is exempt from tax under section 
501(a) ...” is to be considered ex- 
cluded remuneration. 
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Payroll Tax Notes 


Maximum Coverage and Social Se- 
curity Benefits For Self-Employed 
Persons 


The following is an extract from a 
letter received from the Federal Bu- 
reau of Old-Age And Survivors In- 
surance and addressed to Mr. S. F. 
Bauer, a member of the Society, who 
has favored us with a copy thereof. 
It appears to cover a matter of wide 
interest to the profession, regarding 
maximum social security benefit cover- 
age obtainable after a minimum period 
by certain recently covered self-em- 
ployed persons. 

“You ask whether it is possible for a 
self-employed individual to qualify for 
maximum social security benefits if he 
has six quarters of coverage and earnings 
of $6,300. It is your belief that the num- 
ber of quarters is sufficient but that the 
amount of earnings is not. Your conclu- 
sion is correct. 

“Tf an individual has earnings of $4,200 
in 1955 and $2,100 in the first six months 
of 1956, the maximum amount of $108.50 
a month may be payable by virtue of a 
special method of computing the average 
monthly wage provided for in the law. 
This provision applies to those individuals 
who attain age 65 in or before 1956, and 
file application for benefits after being 
engaged in covered employment or self- 
employment for six quarters (about 18 
months) after 1954. In such cases, the 
average monthly wage may be determined 
by dividing the earnings in the period 
alter December 31, 1954, and before July 
1, 1956, by the 18 months elapsing in that 
period. Thus, if a wage earner’s average 
monthly wage will be the maximum of 
$350 (dividing $6,300 total wages by 18) 
he will have a resulting benefit of $108.50. 

“However, a self-employed person will 
generally find that under the application 
of the above rule he cannot qualify for 
the maximum benefit unless he has $8,400 
net earnings from self-employment. This 
results from the fact that net earnings 
from self-employment are reported on an 
annual basis as part of the person’s in- 
come tax return. Usually, it is not possible 
before the end of a taxable year to deter- 
mine what a person’s net earnings are for 
any portion of the year, because of the 
nature of self-employment income, and 
the possibility of later losses, deductions 
or other changes which may affect the 
amount of net earnings. The law, there- 
fore, provides that in allocating self- 
employment income to specific periods 
such as to the first two calendar quarters 
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Payroll Tax Notes 


of the year 1956, total net earnings for 
the taxable year are to be divided equally 
over each quarter of the year. Thus, a 
self-employed person must have net earn- 
ings from self-employment of $4,200 for 


the year 1956 to permit crediting of $2,160 
to the first six months’ period. If he 
also has net earnings from self-employ- 
ment of $4,200 for 1955, he could receive 
the maximum monthly benehy of $108.50.” 
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Accounting at the S.E.C. 


(Continued from page 542) 


The SEC said, 

“However the registration statement 
did not indicate that, since the date of the 
latest profit and loss statements, the com- 
panies were operating at a loss”. 


In the latest amendment to the reg- 
istration statement filed on July 12, 
1946, Hayes showed a net loss from 
operations of $247,868 for eight 
months ended May 31, 1946, which 
was offset by a credit of $318,860 for 
estimated refund of prior year’s taxes 
arising from carry-back of operating 


loss and unused excess profits credit, 
resulting in net income for the period 
of $70,992. For the six months ended 
May 31, 1946, American had net in- 
come of $140,876 on a parent com- 
pany basis, and a net loss of $36,919 
on a consolidated basis. 
The SEC said: 

“It seems clear that the managements 
of both companies were aware of these 
drastic changes in the results of opera- 
tions as of the date when the registration 
statement was filed. That statement 
should have disclosed the changes”. 
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Office and Staff Management 


(Continued from page 546) 


3. Standard of maintenance of fleet 
(outside aid possible) 


a) preventive maintenance 


b) time to replace a truck 


4, Adequacy of insurance protection 
a) accident records of drivers 


5. Financing of equipment purchases 


6. Employment of proper equipment: 


a) size 


b) type 


c) operating cost 


Services Related to Bookkeeping 
and Office 

1. Adequacy of physical aspects of 

office : 

a) layout 

b) area 

c) equipment 

d) light, air, cleanliness 

Efficiency and soundness of book- 

keeping system 

Adequacy of supervision 

Competence of personnel — time- 

liness of work 

Analyses of costs of various office 

functions 
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New York State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants 


Awards for Superior Scholarship 
in Accounting Studies 


Announcement of the New 1955-1956 (Revised) Program 


Each year The New York State Society of Certified Public Accountants 
offers prizes for superior scholarship in accounting studies to students of 
institutions located in the State of New York and registered by the State 
Education Department under Section 7404 of the State Education Law. 

One prize consisting of a key in the design of the Society’s seal, appro- 
priately engraved, a scroll, and a one-year subscription to “The New York 
Certified Public Accountant,” will be offered in each of these schools during 
the academic year between July 1, 1955, and June 30, 1956. However, separate 
awards will be made to candidates for the bachelor’s degree and candidates for 


the master’s degree in all cases where separate degree courses have been regis- § 


tered with the New York State Education Department, since these are, in fact, 
separate colleges or courses of study even though part of the same institution 
of higher learning. 


Selection of the students who are to receive these prizes is to be made 


at the respective schools participating in the awards program. For the guidance § 


of administrative officers or faculty members making such selection, the Board 
of Directors of the Society has established the following basic requirements 
which a student must meet to be eligible for a prize: 


(1) He must be a member of a class that is to be graduated between July 
1, 1955 and June 30, 1956, containing at least six students who meet 
requirements (2) and (3) below. 


(2) He must have completed the school’s registered accounting curriculum 
required for admission to the New York C.P.A. examination and 
have received the highest general average mark in all accounting 
courses. 


(3) He should be a desirable candidate for admission to the profession 
of public accounting. 


The purpose of the awards program is to provide incentive and encourage- 
ment to students majoring in accounting by giving recognition to those whe 
graduate with highest honors in accounting studies preparatory to the C.P.A. 
examination. The Society believes that the schools share its desire to carry out 
the program in a way which will achieve this objective most effectively. It is 
prepared to have a representative of the Society, or of its local chapter, confer 
the award in person. It takes this opportunity to thank the schools for their 
assistance in the past and to ask their continued support of the program. 
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Awards for Superior Scholarship in Accounting Studies 


Names of Winners—1954-1955 Program 


Adelphi College: 
Roger Spero 


University of Buffalo: 
Ernest Kiefer 
Robert Payment 


E Canisius College: 
appro- § 


Robert M- Dracup 
Daniel E. Connell 


The City College of New York: 
Steven A. Burn 
Max Grotsky 


Clarkson College of Technology: 


Richard G. Freese 


Columbia University: 
Reginald L. Jones, Jr. 
Frank A. Digaetano 


Cornell University: 
John W. Kempson, Jr. 


Fordham University: 
Lucian P. Manousos 
John T. O’Connell 


Harpur College: 
Jay Levitt 


Hofstra College: 
Richard A. Sarazen 


lona College: 
John P. Quinn 


LeMoyne College: 
Ronald W. Edwards 


1955 


Long Island University: 
Andrew Briskar 
Morton Leben 


Manhattan College: 
Joseph A. Roth 
Thomas F. White 


New York University—School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance: 
Albert Shafran 
Dennis M. Cooper 


New York University—Graduate 
School of Business Administration: 
Salvatore J. Carruba 


Niagara University: 
Richard J. Kossman 


Pace College: 
Arthur J. Huberfeld 
James P. Miller 


University of Rochester: 
James Nelson Fowler 


St. Bonaventure University: 
Eugene T. Drexel 


St. John’s University: 
Michael J. McGarry 
Mariano D’Amico 


Siena College: 
James C. Calligeris 
Herbert Deitcher 


Syracuse University: 
Robert E. Conklin 
John S. Seinoski 
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